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LEANDRO CAMPANARI 


Conductor, The Symphony Orchestra, Milan, Italy. See Page 8 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedensteness 20, Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCL IF FE CAP E RTON, 


Representative and assistant of _LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South - Street. Summer residence: Toadin, 


“Mrs "Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and 1 advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street, 

The voice formed and developed; 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


New York. 
the art of 











| 
| 
| 
HEN RY. 7. FLECKE, | — 
Conductor tM Philharmonic Society of the | 
City of New York. | 
Address 112 West r2sth Street, New York. 
Sah SPATS 2 | 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, 


New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALV ES, 


Voeal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singi 
oom 


ing 
Carnegie Hall, 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, | 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE \ GREENE, 
Voice a and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Studio: a5: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West agd Street, New York. 








FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Accompanist. Coaching a S —. 


___ Address: go East 23d Street, ork. 


MARIE MIL aes sama 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA AND 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 





CONCERTS AND. MUSICALES 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


/ARTHU R VOORHIS 


Concert SintiienAiesidctton 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


EMMA HOF F MEISTER, 


Singing, Primary Tone Production 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 








Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA pb’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. — 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
tudio: Nos. Te 16 _Carnegie Hall. 


| 
Eco 
| PAUL TIDDEN, byron 


PIANIST 
314 East isth Street, New York. | 
Will accept a a limited number of pupils. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East ood Street, 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER o 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. 
Address: 70 Ww est gsth Street, New York. 


CH ARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascensica. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 
Harmony. 


AND CONCERT, 
New York. 


With the 
Organ and 


12 West 1th Street, New York. 





FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
cture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, ‘N.Y. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp AND 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Address: 55 West gsth Street, New York. 

Yonkers Studio: 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue. 
PERRY AVERILL—BanrirTone, 

Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

and Vocal Instruction. 





Y. 











220 Central Park, South, New York. 
CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. | 
Address: 101 West torst Street, New York. 





PIANIST. 
Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, me York. 
Mk. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
ew York. 


Address: 44 West aoth Street, N 


Mr. TOM CARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN N, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 442 Manhattan Ave., New York. 
Wissner ‘Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Muse. OGDEN 4 RANE, 


OICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN WWETHO 
Studio 4: 3 East :4th Street, , a York. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for O apera, Oratorio, Concert or 
urch. References: rothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: so Fifth Ave., near ‘Ne St. 
ew York. 





MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
so3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert 
Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


*, J. AND Mrs. M. KIRPAL, | 

Me Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and _ Instrumental. 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. I. 

New York Studio: ; 2 West 33d Street. 
SCOGNAMILLO, 

"Cellist. 

Musicales, Concerts. 

132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal snstrustion. 
Organist of All Saints’ C. Church. 
Residence: 155 5 bor yen Street. 
ork. 











and | 


PRoF. 








Studios: 26 East 23d | Street, New 
PAOLO GALL ICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils acce ee. 
Studio: Monroe Building, 


11 East sot Street, Rew York City. 








Miss MARY FIDELIA “BURT, 
R 


tative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
ef Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musi 
Stenography. 701-702 Coguegio all, New York— 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
& Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHERMERHORN’ Ss TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Resgase and Music Teachers. 
N C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
poo 8th Street. 





my Telephone: 





CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory 
ducting. Address: Calvary are. 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New Y or! 


M. I I. SCHE RHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert— 
Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


ULUIE ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studies: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 




















Address: The Alba: % Broad d 
e n a and sad Street, 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 1083 Lexington avenue, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, a Abbie 
Carrington, Harry Fellows and other 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 











CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc. 
Epmuunp Severn, 131 W. 56th St., 





Address: City. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FORK PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to sentonta, 


Studio: 


| GEORGE FLEMIN 





from the beginning % ee pichest 
RRR Direct 


RICHARD T. PERCY, ae 


Concert Organist and Aagemoaniat 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church. 
corner sth Avenue and a2gth Street. 





Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Me LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


29 Vesey Street 


of Breathing.” Address by mail, 


| J. ARMOU R GALLOWAY, 
Art of Singing 
New York City. 


Vocal Culture and the 
Studio: 31:8 West s7th Street, 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


_ American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 


Studio: sor and so2 C arnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI __ 


Vocal Instruction 
Teacher of the American prima donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen. 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 
18 Irving Place, New York City. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 

Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 

Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York 








Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 


9 Fifth avenue 


FRANCIS FISC HER POW ERS, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Studio 

(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York 

Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899 


Studio 





| Denver,Col.,season, July 25, 1899,to October 10, 1899 


New Yor York season, October 23, 1899, to May 15, 1900 
HENRY SCHR ADIECK 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. N. Y 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 

Studio: Steinway Hall, 

New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOM PANIST. 

Instruction—Pianw, Organ, 

Organijst- Deeter Rutgers resbyterian Church 
h Tue Musticat Courier 

Secretary- ated New York State M. T. A 

9 We est Gsth Street, New York 


Harmony 


J PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
so West 36th Street, New York 


Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
345 West 28th Street, 


| FRAN NK HERBERT TU BBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing 
121 West 42d Street, New York 





New Y ork. 


ERNEST ‘CAR’ TER 
Organist and C fonductos 
Teacher of omposition, including Harmony 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form an 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
ing and Organ. 
Reckiensot tydio: 98: Madison Ave., New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 


For terms, &c., address 
as1 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mme. LOUISEGAGE COURT NEY, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “Hints About My 








ing Method.” 
1211- 1215 Carnegie Fail ‘New York. | — 


Sicnor G. CAMPANONE, 


Vocal Instruction 





Opera, Concert, 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


BEYER-HANE, 
"Cellist. 
address Henry Woifsohn’s 





For terms, dates, etc., 


Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 


York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
urch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 baat 14th Street, New York. 


Y. 





EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
ARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Contested, b 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 





| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


The Strathmore, 


CHAS. HERBERT 


| Oratorio, Concert and 





Miss ALICE JANE 


Vocal Instruction. 
Broadway and sad Street, 





New Yerk 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c 
163 West raist Street, New York 
W AL TER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salos. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
Care Tae Musicat Counizeg 


New York: 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 


Studio: 420 Fifth New York 


Avenue, 


ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 


406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 

Vocal! Instruction 

1s1 East 62d Street, 


Home Studio: New York 











ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 


Voice production and song voices tried Moa- 


days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 ». uw. Lessoms 
resumed. 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing Mondays and 


N.Y 


Thursdays gt E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Authorized Teacher of 
Leschetizky Method 





Studios: Steinway Hal! and 
x __8 West 17th Street, New York City. 
>. DE RIAI RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher 
1s East 16th Street, New York. 
SCHOOL OF ACCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Director 
The art of accompni ment ta ight. Accompanists 
ouppiies to sin poe and vocal teachers 
w Studi 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Sc pen all year 


A. SCHNECKER 
Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching 

nstruction— Piano, ‘ Irgan and Harmony 
Lessons at studio or s residence 


P 


pupil 


235 East sad Street, New York 
MARIE PARCELLO 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West goth Street, 
New Yor 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Instruction 


kepresentative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 


FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
Baritone 
Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 


Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 
13! East 17th Street, 


Miss EMMA HOWS( N, 
Prima Donna, 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 
_ Tuesdays and Fridays 96 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 


will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday. 
10 to 12. esidence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
CLARKE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 


_ New York. 








Studio. 
Carnegie Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor, 

pupils for voice culture 

er contract 

treet. near Lexington Avenue. 


Will accept Good 
voices cultivated 


‘ 145 East 83d Stre 
PAUL WIALLARD 


Officier d’Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire. 
New Studios (Summer Season), 480 Fifth Avenue. 


ISIDORE L UCKST ONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 
Studio: 
836 Lexington Ave., 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St 

Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New Y 


or address Musical Courier. 
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ork 
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THE MUSICAL — 3 COURIER. 











METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF MUSIC | Si¢xoe FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing 
Of the University of the State of New York, Studio: 51 Mest 3sth Sect, New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. . :* ss 
21 East 14th Street, NE ° VICTOR KUZDO. 


Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 


Eighteenth Street, New York. 
M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. a 


Miles. YERSIN, 

















Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY Buck, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, 

KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 
_ Broadway and s2d Street, New York 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher ot Violin 
Address: 130 East s6th Street, New York 


AUTHORS OF THE 


PHoNno-RuYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICcTION. 








114 West 47TH St., New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6:st Street, New York. 








LU GI von KUNITS, 


Violinist. 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| maiaaiiee 
| 

| 

ia . 

| Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 


a Pa 











~ GEORG E LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
Address: Henry Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
Solo Violinist and Composer 
Geaduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 


131 East 17th Street, New York. | burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). 
pane sacha ft » = Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
HOW. A RD BRC ) KW AY, Studio: 166s icc avenue, city 





Composer- Pianist. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
_Studio: 817- -818 Carnegie Hall, New York. Conductor and Compo 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky. Korsakoff) 
t 


Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street. 
J. JEROME HAYES, Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 
Will resume teaching October 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York PAUL HAMBU RGER. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th St., city 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DAVID MAN NES, 
VIOLINIST, 
327 Anpsterdam Ave., near 7sth St., New York. 


onuinetemaeien up | Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
SIGNOR GIUSEPPE DEL PU ENTE, Academy for the Higher Development of 


THE BARITONE f 

oO d Concert Pianoforte Playing. 
Vocal School: ig So % ean delphia, Pa Patron and Honorary Examiner, 
Vow Schoo + 1924 nestnet St., tadeipnhia, For pros us apply to. the Secreta 


Elgin Avenue London, w 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 


Ww. M. Semwnacuer, Director. 
| ego a Fopwestios in all — of Music Professor of Voice Production 
he natural Piano Method and a practical course r . 
for teachers a specialty and the Aisthetics of Singing 
________sid at’ the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, S. W., London. 


London, England. 








. PADEREWSK!I 








FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 33 West 2gth Street, New York Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE 


MME. EMMA RODERICK, Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 


Stammerers, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 18 EARL’s COURT Square, Lonpon, S. W. 
the Voice. 118 West gath Street. New York 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, — Charles VW. Sinkins’ 


VOICE--PIANO—THEORY 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
: ——— Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


Telegrams—<‘‘Sinkins London.’’ 














VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the Théatre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French 
111 East soth Street, New York 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. |THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 











Soprano. Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. Established by the Corporation of Londoa, 1880. 
Address: 11: Fifth Avenue, New York a Mot Music, Elocution and Languages 
iw ee sinlane tae taught. 


T eT ten, Aocemoeny eS ,f-- ; 
WALTER JEROME BAU SMANN, Omeratic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


&c., 
: i 64. te 148. 64. term 
of twelv aX oad 


ive 

. Staff of 5. J eyemenses. Over 8,500 Students. 

SAMUEL B. MOYLE, Resident Lad Superintendent. Prospectus and 
Basso Cantante. full particulars of the Secretary 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— By order of the Cane 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. Victoria Bubaskment, Londen. E. C. 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Sunee, New York. 

















tistablished 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 








SUMMER COURSE—Beginning July 19; Closing August 22. 
45 LESSONS, $50.00. 





gar" Interesting Circular sent free. Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUBL EPPINGBR, Director, *5%i8ted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO, Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Iastramcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Catal Free on A The Conservatory will be open all Summ*': 


7 











Boston. 








| KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston 





| CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


3 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
4 Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 








PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. Virom. Address 
Veh Gavier School, of 
LDER, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 





55 Bovisies ) A 











COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 








|FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
“ Perfection of begat, post purity of intonation, fervor of style.” — 


| Boston Herald. of liberal compess, sympathetic 
qaaliey to and musical inteligence Boston Jour- 
Exq juisite singing.’’— Boston Transcri 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
VOCAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
The Oxford, Boston 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARL ETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, Dregcroz. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















| PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
e Sedie, Paris. Boston 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert 
Trinity Court, Boston 


MMe. MARIA PET ERSON, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
git Main Street, Worcester, Mass 




















Jc )HN HERM, ANN L OU D, 
ORGANIST. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir 
master at First Church, Springhela. 
Address, 45 Mattoon Street, , Springfield, M Mass. 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass 











Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


H. Hams, Director and Head of Piano Departme:t 
wa Yuwrck. Head of Violi Department. 
Mra. Ipa F. NorntTor, Head of Vocal Department 
Mra. bua A. THomas, Head of Public school Department 
suey experienced — ~~ Every bravch taught 
Prospectus on application. JAM*S H. BELL, Sec’y 


Schwaahowshy Building, 238-240 Westears Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 
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Mr. A. K. VIRGIL A faul 
Dear Sir — Allow auilty 
me to congratulate technic, the prime 
you on ko useful cause of inartistic 
pa ng —— plano playing, is the 
tice Clavier.” I am natural consequence of 
using it and like it the neglect of 
very much The consistent and logica! 
principles of touch hod 
involvedareentirely methods 
correct and meet my of teaching and 
full approbation practice. 
For acquiring per- 
fect’ finger control, 
for gaining strength 
and endurance and 
as a means for silent 
poowe, it isexcel as © € 
Wishing you great Has assumed the directorship of the 
success, I am CLAVIER COMPANY PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF 
Cordially yours, PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
RAPAEL Professional Pianists, Teachers and Students are earnestly 
JOSEFFY requested to avail themselves of this valuable opportunity to 
be instructed in a method that assures a musical touch, pos- 
IRVINGTON, N. Y., itive technic, repase, accuracy and suppleness. 
April 5, 1889. Por terms and particulars address 
4 The Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 26 W. 15th St.,New York ¥ 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 7 
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Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 
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MASON & HAMLIN CoO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent s loists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tne is 
broad and big. and possessed of pure y musicai quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capable cf # nicety of express‘on, which is .remarkab!e for its delicate light and shade. 
TV iheee your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to vou for making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
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Tue Tuoirty-FirtH MEETING OF THE ALLGEMEINEK 


DEUTSCHER MUSIKVEREIN AT DoRTMUND 


HESE were beautiful May days which we spent at the 
grimy city of Dortmund, the Pittsburg of Germany, 
which, with the American city just named, has that in com- 
mon, that its inhabitants, although they give their time 4nd 
thoughts principally to industrial undertakings of great 
magnitude and scope, they still find leisure to cultivate to 
a surprising extent the fine arts, and more especially music. 
The choice of Dortmund as rendezvous place of this year s 
meeting of the Tonkuenstler was therefore a very judicious 
one, as was proven in the great interest the city authorities 
and inhabitants took in the affair, in the frequency and big 
numbers in which they patronized the concerts, in the 
sumptuous, festive banquet which they tendered their 
guests, in the largeness of the chorus, the efficiency and 
completeness of the city orchestra, both bodies under the 
conductorship of so excellent a musician as Musikdirector 
Julius Janssen, and in the fact that the town boasts of two 
good sized, well ventilated concert halls, both endowed with 
first class acoustic properties, both situated outside of the 
town and its din and clashing noises, and both easily ac 
cessible by means of electric railroads. 

If thus the genius loci was favorable to a successful meei 
ing, the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein had done its 
share toward making the affair as interesting as possible 
under the new provisions, rules and regulations of the newly 
organized society, which demand that as far as possible 
and advisable only soloists from among the rank and file 
of the membership list and only compositions by members 
be selected for participation in, respectively performance at 
these meetings. This innovation, which at first caused some 
grumbling among those who have no right to grumble (as 
usual), had the effect that a great number of artists have 
newly joined the Musikverein, and this, as well as the gra 
tuitous serving of the officers selected (while some of the 
former touched so-called “honorary remunerations”), has 
greatly benefited the treasury of the society. One had. 
moreover, reason to be pleased with the selection of the 
soloists from among the members, for with but insignificant 
exceptions they were eminently satisfactory. 

Somewhat less fortunate were the results as far as the 
selection of most of the novelties from among the works 
of members of the society was concerned. It is true the 
new offers of prizes for competition (four in number) have 
greatly stimulated the activity of the young German com 
posers, but here again | found Hans von Biilow’s witticism 
verified: “Je preisser ein Wirk gekroent ist, desto durcher 
faellt es," which translated into the vernacular means “The 
more prize crowned a composition is the more of a failure 
does it prove.” The truth of this paradoxical assertion was 
surely attested at the first hearing of the works which re- 
ceived the prizes, but this should not discourage neither the 
Musikverein nor the composers, for competition is the life 
of trade, even in composition, and perhaps in future years 
the judges may be able to award the prizes, not to the 
“comparatively best works,” as they did this time, but to 
some really great music: 

The least interesting program of the five festival concerts 
was that of the opening chamber music soirée at the hail 
of the Kronenburg on Wednesday night, May ro. It began 
with the prize crowned string quartet in G major by Percy 
Sherwood. The name would indicate that the composer is 
a member of the well-known American musical family by 
that name. Whether this is so or not I was unable to 
ascertain, but learned that the said Mr. Sherwood is a 
member of the teaching staff of the Dresden Royal Con- 
servatory. His string quartet is a lame, tame, machine 
made affair which shows neither originality of thematic in- 
vention nor American ingenuity of construction. It is sim- 
ply tedious. The beginning of the B flat Adagio is promis- 
ing, but the movement also soon turms out disappointing. 
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The comparatively best, or rather least insignificant Satz, is 
the finale, which sets in with a spirited, fresh, but not orig- 
inal theme, which is handled better than those of the pre 
ceding movements. The work was pretty carelessly per 
formed by the otherwise very exact and painstaking Grand 
ducal Quartet of Saxe-Meiningen, consisting of Concert 
master Bram Eldering and Chamber Musicians August 
Funk, Alfons Abbas and Karl Piening. At the close of the 
performance the composer was called out by the generous 
audience. 

Miss Therese Behr, of Mayence, a pupil of Etelka Ger 
ster, sang with a beautifully trained alto voice and consider- 
able musical taste in style and delivery two songs by Hans 
Sonsiner, which are not very important, and two by Rich 
ard Strauss, the second one of which, the transcendental 
‘Dream Through the Gloaming,” was rightly redemanded. 

Messrs. Waldemar Litschy, of Berlin, and Johannes 
Smith, of Bucekeburg, then performed a sonata, op. 51, in 
D major, for piano and ‘cello, by the veteran Dresden com 
poser Felix Draeseke. It proved one of the most soporific 
tapeworms of musical creative impotency I ever encoun 
tered. The performers did their level best, but could not 
succeed in making an impression with such rot. 

Equally dreadful, but of course much shorter, were three 
songs by Siegmund von Hausegger, which Miss Hertha 
Ritter, of Munich, daughter of the composer Alexander: 
Ritter, delivered with some intelligence, but with an un 
yielding soprano voice and with such constant and irritat 
ing downward deviation from the pitch that one wondered 
how this young lady could be the offspring of a great mu 
sician and could have found the encouragement to sing be 
fore a gathering of musicians. She also delivered two 
Lieder by the now hopelessly insane Hugo Wolff, the sec 
ond one of which, entitled “Er ist’s’” ("Tis He’), would 
surely prove a very effective song in the hands of a good, 
well trained soprano singer. 

The closing number of this lengthy and fatiguing program 
was the only one not composed by a member of the Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Musikverein, but it proved by all odds 
the most important as well as the most entertaining work 
of the evening. It was Dvorak’s G major string quartet, 
op. 106, composed in America, if I am not mistaken. It was 
performed with good artistic results by the Meiningen 
Quartet. 

* * ” 

On the next morning the regular annual business meeting 
of the Musikverein took place, and as Section 4 of the order 
of debate brought Kapellmeister Friedrich Roesch’s mo 
tion that the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein should 
withdraw from the new Society for Composers’ Perform 
ance Rights. The debate turned out to be a very hot one, 
but the representative of the now organized and in this 
matter really unanimous composers, the able speaker and 
active fighter Mr. Roesch, carried it over Dr. Oscar von 
Hase, head of the firm of Brietkopf & Hartel, of-Leipsic, 
and speaker for the combined music publishing firms of 
Germany. The victory was a complete one for the com- 
posers’ side, and again shows the correctness of the old 
adage “In union there is strength.” As this new step of 
secession from the old way of dealing with composers’ 
rights, in which formerly the publishers had it all their 
own way, may soon interest also some of the American 
composers, I shall have something more to say upon this 
to many important subject in a future article entirely de 
voted to the new German Composers’ Union 


* * + 


The first evening festival concert brought first variations 
for orchestra and organ upon the chorale “Wer nur den 
lieben Gott laesst walten,” by Georg Schumann, musik- 
director at Bremen and a composer about whom I have 
several times before had occasion to speak in terms of 
praise. Principally was this the case with regard to his 
sonata for ‘cello and piano, performed at the previous 
meeting. Less pleased was I with the Carnival scenes for 
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orchestra which Nikisch performed at one of his recent 
Philharmonic concerts in Berlin. Still less fruitful of real 
artistic results are these variations, which seem to me an 
entirely useless labor, in fact “Love's labor lost.” There 
is in them a lot of workmanship, skillful workmanship at 
that, but as a whole the variations show a lack of style, a 
wabbling between “Tristan” and the old church style, 
which mixture is not a very happy one. They are also 
too extended and not sufficiently varied in color. Such 
success as attended the performance was merely a succes 
d’estime, meant for the amiable man and hard, conscien- 
tious worker who had contrived these variations’and who 
conducted them in person. 

Far more important and in fact the most important 
novelty (im my opinion) brought out at this meeting were 
three movements from a German Mass by Otto Taub- 
mann, my esteemed colleague of the Berlin Boersen 
Courier. This work, for soli, mixed chorus, double chorus, 
a boys’ choir, orchestra and organ, represents some of the 
most elaborate and at the same time most euphonious 
workmanship and a mastery of the most involved con- 
trapuntal schemes, such as I have not known to be pos- 
sessed by any other German composer since Johannes 
Brahms, for the art of Richard Strauss is of an entirely 
different character and consists more in thematic combina- 
tion than in real Bach style, counterpoint and more in 
glowing orchestral cotoring of the Makart manner than 
in the effects to be attained through a welding together 
of the human voices in various mixtures with the instru- 
ments of the orchestra and the grand organ 

The text of this German Mass is compounded from the 
Scriptures and has in consequence nothing to do with the 
Latin text of the Roman Catholic Mass, but its eight dif- 
ferent movements correspond in meaning and contents 
with the respective sections of the Catholic Church cele- 
bration Mass and of these we heard on this occasion the 
‘Kyrie,” the “Agnus Dei” and the final “Dona nobis 
pacem.” I should have preferred to have heard the 
remaining five parts of this German Mass to much other 
music which was offered at this festival. 

The performance of this very difficult and intricat work 
under Musikdirector Janssen’s baton was a fairly satis- 
factory one as far as chorus and orchestra were concerned, 
and of the soloists the alto Miss Mathi'de Haas and the 
Munich tenor Eynar Forchhammer deserve praise, the 
latter for a courageous, Siegfried-like display of a fresh, 
unbroken tenor voice. On the whole, however, a more 
carefully prepared performance (which could hardly be ex- 
pected at such a meeting) would reveal still more the 
great beauties and admirable facture of this composition, 
which brought a well deserved ovation to its unassuming, 
quiet and modest mannered creator, Otto Taubmann 

It is a praiseworthy and traditional custom of the All- 
gemeiner Deutscher Musikverein to have on its programs 
always a few works*from the pen of its organizer, the 
man who called the society into life and who was up to 
the day of his death its greatest advocate and stronghold, 
viz., Franz Liszt. The selections made this year were very 
appropriate ones also, and as far as the performance of 
the first one was concerned, Liszt himself could not have 
wished for or found a better interpreter of his A major 
piano Concerto than the Alsatian pianist Edouard Risler, 
who happens to live in Paris. He is one of the finest 
trained, most musicianly and most zsthetical of perform- 
ers upon his instrument I know in the wide world, and no 
matter whether Saint-Saéns or any other esteemed French 
pianist ever could play German music as well as Risler, I 
know that there is nobody in existence in France to-day 
who can and does play it better than Risler, who also 
volunteered as accompanist during the entire meeting, and 
in this capacity elicited equally the admiration of all con- 
noisseurs present at this gathering of musicians. 

The best modern orchestral work produced at this festival 
seemed to me Alexander Ritter’s symphonic poem, “Char- 
freitag und Frohrleichnam.” It was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to me, for although I have heard much in praise of 
the late Munich Wagner epigone before, the few works of 
his | ever had a chance to listen to, did not tend to con- 
vince me of his greatness. It is, however, different with 
this posthumous symphonic poem, which seemed like a 
Boeklin oil painting, full of sad sentiment in the depicting 
of the Good Friday mood and of religious serenity in that 
of.the procession of the Roman Catholic Frohnleichnam 
celebration. The orchestration in this poem is the best and 
most effective one, which, without employment of extraor- 
dinary or extravagant means, I have heard for many a day. 

If this year’s meeting of the Musikverein had served to 
no other purpose or good than to have brought to the cog- 
nizance of its members two such works as the Ritter sym- 
phonic poem and the excerpts from the Taubmann Mass, it 
would amply have repaid the trouble, expenses and the ad- 
ministrative work bestowed upon it. 

But there were also a few other works of worth, though 
of less importance, which were heard for the first time on 
this occasion. Among these I want Fritz Volbach’s very 
pleasing setting for soli, chorus and orchestra ofa cycle of 
four ballads, the story of “The Page and the King’s Daugh 
ter,” so sadly sung in words by Emanuel Geibel. The poet 
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ry almost invites the putting it into music, and 4 Volbach, the 
Mayence conductor-composer, although he has no strong 
individuality, or the desirable amount of originality of in- 
vention, does so in a most mellifluous, pleasing and grateful 
manner. He writes exceedingly well for the chorus, and 
his orchestral scoring is also characteristic, as well as eu- 
phonious. Although his work is one which will be wel- 
comed by many first-class vocal societies on this and On the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

The program closed with a thoroughly disappointing 
work, a symphonic poem entitled. “Joss Fritz,” by the “mis- 
understood” Karl Gleitz. This young misanthrope is not 
without talent, but it is of so erratic a nature that it affords 
pleasure to no one who is condemned to listen to Gleitz’s 
(in a way) exasperating chromatic meanderings and modu- 
lations through various keys. Chromatic harmony is very 
nice in its way, but when a composer employs it constantly 
and to the-entire exclusion of all diatonic progressions, he 
makes one soon weary, and after a while the music grows 
obnoxious. Gleitz’s orchestration is also exasperating. It 
is obstreperous and not as effective as the means employed 
warrant, and yet‘it is not bad or muddy. Of the meaning or 
of his symphonic poem I could not get the 
least inkling of an understanding. Neither could others 
whom I consulted upon the subject. And yet Karl Gleitz 
has talent, and some day he may (I don’t venture to say 
he will) produce a work which will surprise the world. 

* * ” 


‘symbolism” 


I'he second orchestral concert of the festival meeting was 
not quite upon the same level of interest as the preceding 
one. The program opened with another piece of machine 
made music, a fuga solemnis for orchestra and organ by the 
Berlin composer, Max Puchat, who conducted his work in 
person. It is the sort of composition that Horace W. Nich- 
oll turns out by the yard and minute, which requires no in- 
spiration and only mechanical skill of a certain order. 

Far more important, but also of greater pretentiousness. 
is Wilhelm Berger’s setting of the Euphorion episode from 
the second part of Goethe’ “Faust.” The American born, 
but German parentaged, and in Germany musically edu- 
cated, blond-bearded composer, has ventured somewhat be- 
yond his depth in trying to clothe with music this fantastic 
scene from Goethe's chef d’ceuvre. Liszt, or, better still, 
Berlioz, would have been the composers who could have 
done justice to this subject in their own peculiar and fan- 
Berger tackled the subject much too smoothly, 
too slickly, if you want to say so—too beautifully. He 
wrote some excellent, meritorious, well-sounding music, 
and even employed some very good orchestration, but it all 
does not reflect the spirit of Goethe’s words, and with all 
its many beauties, the music is to diffuse, too long drawn 
out and too robust. 

Among the soloists who interpreted the Euphorion music 
Mrs. Emily Herzog, of the Berlin Royal Opera, greatly 
distinguished herself, and the chorus and orchestra did fair 
work under Janssen’s direction. The composer was called 
upon the podium at the close of the performance. 

Prof. Carl Halir, from Berlin, played the Joachim varia- 
tions for violin and orchestra from notes, and none too 
well. The work was probably placed upon the program be- 
cause of the recent sixtieth anniversary of Joachim’s first 
artistic appearance in public. 

-~ all odds the _anasstraed composition upon the program, 


ciful style. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and of the entire festival, was the iienuneenh concert 
scene for tenor solo, orchestra and organ, by Hermann 
Bischoff, of Munich. This setting of Richard Dehmel’s in 
comprehensible poem, entitled ‘“‘Gewittersegen’” (Thunder 
storm’s Blessing), is an unadulterated, but entirely miscon- 
ceived and misemployed cribbing of the “Wotan” in the 
cloud scene from the second act of “Die Walkire.” More 
barefaced, and at the same time more stupid stealing, | 
It is almost as ridiculous as 
Beckmesser’s reproduction at the prize competition of 
Walther’s prize song, cribbed from Hans Sachs’ writing 
desk. And yet this “Gewittersegen’ received the prize as the 
“comparativély”’ best vocal scene with orchestra! 1 won 
der how the others must have been, but | have really no 
craving to hear them. 


have never yet listened to. 


After this pandemonium of orchestral noises, in which 
the fresh and sonorous tenor voice of young Forchham 
mer was as completely drowned as if he had never opened 
his mouth at all, Symphony in G came like 
a real blessing after a thunder storm. It is no wonder, 
that, placed as it was, it scored an even greate! 


Weingartner’s 


therefore, 
success than it probably would have done otherwise and 
far more intense than the composer achieved with it at 
Berlin. At Dortmund the applause and recalls at the clos« 
of the symphony were so strong and persistent that it 
amounted to a perfect ovation, in which the orchestra 
joined with a fanfare. The latter token of appreciation 
from the executants was especially well deserved, fer th« 
same orchestra which had played under its regular con 
ductor and under the diverse composers who conducted 
their own works like a fairly decent provincial theatre 
orchestra, under Weingartner’s authoritative and magnetic 
direction suddenly seemed transformed. Rarely has the 
power of a great conductor been demonstrated more con 
vincingly and as an argumentum ad hominem than on this 
Nor can this proof of superiority be laid at 
the doors of anything but Weingartner’s abilities, tem 
perament and personal magnetism, for he had no longe1 
influence upon his performers than did the other con 
ductors, viz., a single rehearsal. 


occasion. 


About the symphony I wrote at length when Wein 
gartner produced it at the last but one symphony soirée 


of the Berlin Royal Orchestra. I was one of the few Ber 


lin critics who had some kind words for the work, one 
of my confréres going so far as to assert that the 
work was not even well orchestrated. This, however, is 


absolute rot and nonsense, for Weingartner’s instrumenta 
tion is as fanciful, effective and pleasing as are the entire 
contents of the work itself. It is simple music, but in 
tentionally simple music, and it bears the impress of the 
severe studies the composer recently made upon the sub- 
ject of the symphony after Beethoven. These studies led 
Weingartner back to the pure and deep fountain of clas- 
sicism and this work is the direct outcome of the com- 
poser’s retrospection. Whether this return to greater sim- 
plicity will be for any length of time Weingartner’s predi- 
lection I can of course not tell, and I am hardly able to 
believe, but one one thing is sure, that it is far perferable 
to the delvings into the inexpressible, the unutterably hor 
rible cacaphony into which Richard Strauss has forced 
his way forward into—unmusical craziness. 
Robert Kahn’s beautiful, broad and quietly 
Med anesrensn i, con for rte sae with orchestra, 


musical 
was 








It surely deserved and un 
the Musikverein’s first 
but unfortunately 


finely sung by Mrs. Herzog 
doubtedly would have received 
prize for a vocal scene with orchestra, 
for the painstaking Berlin composer he did not heed the 
conditions for the competition, which call for a scene and 
not for a Lied, which is the form chosen by him in his 
* Praeludium.” 

“Maria,” which was likewise 
“honorable mention.” 


Iwan Knorr’s vocal scene 
delivered by Mrs. Herzog deserves 
Liszt’s was the closing name upon this extended program, 
his ““Mazeppa” receiving a fairly spirited reading under 
Janssen’s direction. 

* * * 
The fourth and last day of the meeting brought two 


concerts, a chamber music matinee and a church concert 
in the evening. 

The former opened with an innocuous string quartet by 
Stephan Krehl, a Karlsruhe composer, which was listened 


to without any excitement on the part of the audience. 


Of two Lieder by Dr. Otto Neitzel and four by Carl 
Somborn, which Miss Mathilde Haas sang, the Cologne 
composer-critic’s “Traum der Knospe” was rightly rede 


manded. ¢ 
One of the 
ng proved Philipp Scharwenka’s Fantaisie Sonata, 


most sympathetic novelties of the entire meet 
in one 
viola and piano. It is sincere, 


free from all pretensions, noble and 


movement, for genuine, 


deeply conceived music, 


full of sentiment. In the admirable reproduction it received 


at the hands of Prof. Hermann Ritter, of Wuerzbtrrg, the 
nventor of the viola alta, and of Moritz Mayer-Mahr, the 
vell-known Berlin pianist, the work was received with 


warm applause by an audience of musicians 


The best singing | heard for quite a long while was 
vouchsafed by Mrs. Ida Ekman, a soprano, from Helsing 
fors, who delivered Lieder by Berlioz (‘‘Separation’”’) 
Liszt (“Ich liebe dich” and “Bist du!’’), Reisenauer (“Was 


will die einsame Thraene) and Grieg (“Dein Rath ist wohl 


gut”), in an inimitably musical style and with great beauty 
and purity of voice and tone production 

\ trio for piano, clarinet and ‘cello, by Vincent d’Indy, 
admirably performed by Messrs. Risler, Muehlfeld and 


Piening (the two latter from Meiningen), was interesting 


The E flat is very 


D flat, is of 


to musicians divertissement in quaint 


and the third movement, an elegiacal song in 
touching and melancholy sweetness 
* * * 

The feature of the evening church concert was our Amet 
ican, soprano, Mrs. Sobrino’s singing She had distin 
guished herself in smaller incidental solo work all through 
the festival, but in this last concert of the meeting she shone 


forth with the brilliant and pure quality of her soprano and 


the musical delivery of five biblical songs of Dvorak -(op 
99). 
Musikdirector Kayser, of Hagen, opened the program 


with a well pedaled and well registered performance of an 
by Ludwig Neuhoff 
The 
and the late 


interesting fantaisie sonata for organ, 
unknown Leipsic 
“Hymn to Music” 


Ninety-fifth 


a comparatively composer mixed 
chorus sang Carl Goldmark’s 
Albert Becker’s setting of the 


Interesting were also two solo pieces, an 


Psalm 
Adagio by Sin 


ding, and an Andante, by Hermann Ritter, which the latter 
performed upon his five-stringed viola alta 
The Meiningen String Quartet performed Liszt's “An 
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gelus,” and in the same composer's setting of the ‘idegaie 
Psalm for soprano solo, violin, harp, organ and female 
chorus, Miss Hertha Ritter, of Munich, somewhat redeemed 
herself, for she sang much less off pitch than on the first 
evening, and her voice sounded much more mellow in the 
church than it had done on the concert platform. 

Bach is not a member of the Allgemeiner Dutscher Mu 
sikverein, although he the most modern of all composers, 
and probably will remain so to all eternity. It was befit- 
ting therefore that the church concert, and with it the entire 
meeting, closed with one of his big works, the B minor 
Prelude and Fugue, for organ, which was adequately per- 
formed by the Dortmund organist, Karl Holtschneider. 


*>- + 


The city for next year’s meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein has not yet been definitely selected, 
but in all likelihood Frankfort-on-the-Main will be decided 
upon. 

*“* * 


My old friend Frank Van der Stucken, who was my in- 
teresting and instructive neighbor all through the above de- 
scribed meeting, told me that he would perform Weingart- 
ner’s G major Symphony at one of his next winter’s con 
certs at Cincinnati. 

*“* * 


Among the more prominent members of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein who attended this year’s meeting 
I noticed the following: Fritz Steinbach, generalmusik- 
director, Meiningen; Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the 
Philharmonic Chorus, Berlin; Edouard Risler, pianist, 
Paris; Miss Emma Hoffmeister, vocal teacher, Berlin; 
Miss Clara Gersteroph, concert singer, Berlin; Emil Liepe, 
opera singer, Danzig; Miss Therese Behr, concert singer, 
Mayence; Karl Gleitz, Berlin; A. von Loewenberg, Baden- 
Baden; C. Holtschneider, Dortmund; Fritz Volbach, 
composer, Mayence; Hermann Bischoff, composer, Mu 
nich; Miss Mathilde Haas, concert singer, Mayence; Prof 
Martin Krause, president of the Lisztverein, Leipsic; 
Waldemar Luetschg, pianist, Berlin; Johannes Smith, 
chamber virtuoso, Bueckeburg; Georg Schumann, capell 
meister, Bremen; Emil Kayser, musikdirector, Hagen; 
ram EIdering, concertmaster, Meiningen; Alfons Ab 
bess, chamber musician, Meiningen; Heinrich Torges, 
musikdirector, Muenchen; Percy Sherwood, composer, 
Dresden; Miss Hertha Ritter, concert singer, Munich; 
Miss Ida Junkers, concert singer, Duesseldorf; Otto Less- 
mann, Miss Eva Lessmann, Prof. Wilhelm Blanck, Ber- 
lin; Mrs. Ida Ekman, Helsingfors; E. O. Nodnagel, Ber- 
lin; Robert Seidel, Stettin; August Funk, chamber mu- 
sician, Meiningen; K. Tiening, chamber musician, Mein- 
ingen; Dr. Phil. Oskar von Hase, Leipsic; Johanna Hoef- 
ken, contralto, Cologne; Otto Taubmann, tonkuenstler, 
Berlin; Felix Weingartner, Prof. Hermann Ritter, 
Wuerzburg; Stephan Krehl, Karlsruhe; Moritz Mayer 
Mahr, Berlin; Hermann Wolff, concertdirektor, Berlin; 
Frank Van der Stucken, kapellmeister, Cincinnati, U. S. A.; 
Countess Irma von Villeneuve-Albuperque, Weisbaden; 
Wilhelm Backhaus, tonkuenstler, Leipsic; Hugo Sander 
(concert bureau), Leipsic; Hermann Behr, concertmaster, 
Essen and Ruhr; Rudolf Ibach, piano manufacturer, Bar- 


men; Max Ibach, piano manufacturer, Barmen; _ Wilhelm 
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Berger, composer, Berlin; Robert Kahn, composer, Ber- 
lin; Max Puchat, musikdirektor, Taderborn. O. F. 





Berlin Music Notes. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” was the opera chosen itor 
Madame Prevosti’s third apearance, and despite the rainy, 
disagreeable weather a good sized audience attested the 
popularity of the prima donna and the opera, for “Lucia” 
holds the first place among Donizetti's operas and is one 
of the best of the old Italian school. Madame Prevosti 
sang and acted with her wonted verve and virtuosity and 
reached a fine climax in the mad scene, which the audi- 
ence was not slow to appreciate. As is the case with each 
of her appearances, there was no lack of roses and recalls. 
Juan Luria, who, by the way, has resigned from the opera 
here to accept an engagement in America, has a good 
baritone voice, which he uses with discrimination, and his 
acting in the character of Lord Ashton in every way was 
superior. 

Wilhelm Cronberger, a guest from the opera in Braun 
schweig, has a robust tenor voice, but has not good control 
over it; in his attempts to be intense and passionate as thie 
unfortunate lover of Lucia, he forced not only his voice but 
his acting. The famous sextet was given with fire and en 
thusiasm, and the effect was electrical. The chorus was not 
always true in pitch or certain in attack and the orchestra 
at times was unreliable. 


. - - 


Among the callers at “THe Courter office the past week 
were Miss Estelle and James Liebling, of New York; Miss 
Idalia Schuyler and Miss Mabelle Floy Lewis, a graduat: 
of the Chicago College of Music, who will study unde: 
Prot. Heinrich Barth. 

Mrs. Bennett R. Wheeler, of Topeka, Kan., and her 
charming daughter, Miss Marjorie, who is studying under 
Madame Gerster, and Miss Louise Smith also called 

F. M. Biccerstarr 


Mariner Recitals. 


A fitting climax to the series of musicals given by th« 
pupils of Frederic Mariner was the program played Tues 
day evening, May 23, by C. Virgil Gordon, assisted by 
Maude Ingle Francis, soprano. The cozy recital hall oi 
the Virgil Piano School was taxed to its utmost by the 
largest audience that has attended any of the recitals 

Mr. Gordon as a pianist certainly ranks above the aver 
age pupil, suggesting as he does the artist. Several times 
has this young man been heard publicly, but never to such 
an advantage as on Tuesday evening. Such improve 
ment as he shows results only from Virgil training, and in 
this line Mr. Gordon assures us he has devoted all his 
energies the past two years and more. At all times has his 
playing been enjoyable in its clearness, brilliancy and gen 
eral tone production, but in his selections at this last re 
cital he displayed new and most agreeable qualities. 

In all of the MacDowell “Sea Pieces,” six in number, 
with which he opened his program, was felt a poetical 
and inspirational quality that thrilled one and raised the 
general excellence of his playing to a much higher stand 
ard than he has yet attained. This same to be envied 
quality was also noticeable in the Chopin Prelude No. 17 
and the _beautiful — B flat Impromptu of Schubert For 
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brilliant numbers Mr. Gordon selected the “Gnomen- 
reigen,” by Liszt, and the Liszt Mazurka, both of which 
were played delightfully 

Mr. Mariner can well congratulate himself on the suc 
cess of his pupils at these May musicals 

Miss Francis contributed two numbers to the program 
and received much applause at each appearance. Most en 
joyable were her selections, which served to display a 
beautiful high soprano voice under admirable control 


Daisy Friedberg. 

Miss Daisy Friedberg, pupil of Richard Burmeister, 
gave a piano recital last Saturday at Mr. Burmeister’s 
studio, 604 Park avenue. Her program consisted of move 
ments of the G major Concerto by Beethoven and the G 
minor Concerto by Saint-Saéns; also some solo numbers 
by Chopin and Liszt. The young and talented performer 
was at her best in the Beethoven Concerto, which she 
played with rare poetry, intelligence and abundant technic, 
while the rendition of the Saint-Saéns Concerto was an 
exceedingly brilliant one. Miss Friedberg has a bright 
future beforesher. She will be heard next season in public 
concerts 

Miss Belle Newport, contralto, assisted with an Aria by 
Thomas and songs by Tschaikowsky and Schumann. Her 
rich and mellow voice was a delight to the enthusiastic 
audience, which applauded her as well as Miss Friedberg’s 
performances most heartily 


Mary Howe. 

Mrs. William Lavin, better known as Mary Howe, ap- 
peared last winter as a guest at the Royal Theatre Wies- 
baden, with great success. She will undertake next sea- 
son another tournée through Germany The beautiful 
coloratura singer has been the object of contimuous ova- 


tions by full houses at every appearance 
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MUSIC IN ITALY. 


acnieligiaiiliticeinetanite 
CAMPANARI’'S ORCHESTRA SIN 
FONICA MILANESE. 


LEANDRO 





S this organization will probably visit the United States 
A in the very near future, a few words in connection 
with it and its talented director will not be amiss. 

Leandro Campanari hardly needs an introduction to the 
musical public of the United States, for his work there as 
violin soloist, conductor, song composer, and in connection 
with the New England Conservatory at Boston, the Con- 
servatory of Music at Cincinnati, and as the organizer of 
the Campanari String Quartet, will be readily called to 
mind by the musicians throughout the country. Some 
months ago Mr. Campanari organized the aggregation 
which bears the above title, the components of which he 
carefully chose from among the leading instrumentalists of 
Milan, and gave a series of symphony concerts at the fa 
mous Teatro alla Scala, Milan, attaining such enthusiastic 
success that he was immediately engaged with the entire 
orchestra by the Imperial Institute, London, fog the summer 
season of 1898. The substantial evidence of his success in 
London is the fact that he has already been notified by the 
same institution of its desire to renew the engagement for 
the summer season of 1900. After his return from London 
he was engaged, with the orchestra, for a number of special 
performances of “Lohengrin,” at Varese, the fashionable 
suburban resort of the Milanese aristocracy. 

Campanari’s “Orchestra Sinfonica Milanese” is now en- 
gaged in the presentation of a series of very important con- 
certs at the Teatro Lirico Internationale, in which will be 
given the nine symphonies of Beethoven and other impor- 
tant works. The press comments on these concerts will be 
included in these columns from time to time. A few press 
criticisms of his previous work are also included for the 
purpose of affording a general idea of the impression here- 
tofore produced. 

CONCERT AT THE TEATRO ALLA SCALA, MILAN. 


The superlative qualities of interpretation and execution 
were in this second concert affirmed and accentuated in 
such guise that it does not seem exaggeration for me to say 
that this orchestra, directed by Maestro Leandro Campa- 
nari, is simply portentous.—Gazzetta Musicale. 





The truly brilliant result of yesterday, the ardent and 
prolonged applause, in particular at the first symphony oi 
Beethoven, the Intermezzo of the “Figlinol Prodigo” oi 
Ponchielli, of the ‘Danze Ungherese” of Brahms, the repe- 
tition of which was demanded; the Andante of the Sym- 
phony of Cowen, and of the “Incantesimo del fuoco” from 
the “Walkiire,” Wagner, was, to my mind, the most aus- 
picious sign of the successes which that valorous organi- 
zation will certainly obtain on the other side of the channel. 
The organization of the orchestra appears admirable, for 
the wisdom of the choice of the elements, the equilibrium, 
the fusion, the spirit and the freshness, I would almost say, 
of the effects. The execution of the program in this regard 
was without exception. All were compelled to recognize in 
Campanari the serious musician, tried and inured in the 
art of directing, of concertizing, the symphonic music. 

Rarely have we heard the symphony in do of Beethoven 
given with such diamantine limpidness of comment in every 
detail. In that crazy and nevertheless ponderous phantas- 
magory of color, which is the overture to “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” the value of the separate parts was relieved. I have 
not space to proceed to an analysis of the program, which, 
however, would only result in a repetition of the most flat 
tering comments already made.—Perseveranza. 





It cannot be said that the wave of skepticism has so invaded 
the dominion of art as to suffocate the germs of the purest 
ideals or to destroy the faith in those who conserve them 
with the proud courage of the olden time. Leandro Cam- 
panari proved this Sunday last in a manner too eloquent not 
to be unmistakable. He demolished in a few moments, by 
virtue of an indomitable will, by his potent genius, by his 
robust fibre of musician, by his inured experience, this castle 
of paper erected by apathy and diffidence. 

On the ruins of this castle he has raised the banner of 
Italian art, causing it to wave proudly, not for himself—he 
is too modest to aspire to this—but for the good which 
Milan will derive from his fecund operosity. But the 
chronachist cannot delay in saying that for a long time an 
orchestral organization more complete, more ideally homo- 
geneous has not existed in Milan; that execution more 
brilliant in its precision, not owing solely to material ex- 
actness, but to the spirit, to the sentiment, to the character 
of the music interpreted, no one records; that a program 
more ably compiled, more refined, more exquisitely artistic 
for the breath of modern vitality which had inspired it 
would be difficult to organize. The applause, the ovations 
to Leandro Campanafi and to his orchestra continue even 
beyond the ambient of the Scala——Mondo Artistico (G. B. 


Nappi). 





CONCERTS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

So, unheralded, Leandro Campanari had to wage his bat- 
tle. And when it is considered in how short a space of 
time he put prejudice and adverse criticism to flight, it ap- 
pears to be nothing short of marvelous. For his weapons 
in this fray he used confidence in his abilities and absolute 
control of his orchestra. These men are carefully selected 
musicians, and their ensemble playing is well-nigh perfect. 
His baton is truly a magic wand, with which he sways his 
men and the audience at will. When we add to this won- 
derful influence over his men musicianship of the highest 
order we obtain the secret of Leandro Campanari’s suc- 
cess.—London Musical Courier. 





For the sumer season, which opened yesterday in most 
favorable conditions, the concert orchestra of the Scala, at 
Milan, has been engaged to give daily concerts. The con- 
ductor, Signor Leandro Campanari, is evidently a mu- 
sician of widely cultivated tastes, as well as a clever wielder 
of the baton, and if he is responsible for the selection of 
the music, the first programs do him infinite credit. The 
works given are in the main of established excellence; the 
different countries are adequately represented, and the 
tastes both of the educated classes and the general public 
have been duly considered. At the afternoon concert, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princess 
Victoria and Princess Charles of Denmark, were present 
in the pavilion.—Times, London. 





The beautiful gardens of the Institute, which are one 
of the most charming al fresco resorts in London, are now 
open for the summer season. The reputation of the ex- 
ecutive for the provision of high chass music is amply 
sustained by the engagement of the orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan, under the conductorship of Signor Leandro’ Cam- 
panari. They are an admirable body of musicians, vigor- 
ous in attack and skilled in interpretation. The programs 
they submit daily to large and fashionable audiences are 
received with the highest approval, and include examples 
of English composers im addition to Italian music. In 
Signor Campanari they have a conductor of marked abil- 
ity, and the continued success of these delightful enter- 
tainments cannot but be assured.—Court Circular, London. 





Yesterday afternoon the inaugural performance of the 
celebrated concert orchestra from the Theatre La Scala, 
Milan, took place at the Imperial Institute. The con- 
ductor, Signor Leandro Campanari, had chosen a very 
interesting program, the most important place in which 
he had, as a graceful compliment, accorded to the Scandi- 
navian Symphony of our compatriot, F. H. Cowen, Ber- 
lioz’s overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” and pieces by 
Ponchielli, Reimecke and Goldmark completed an excel- 
lent selection. The Milan orchestra constitutes a splendid 
body of instrumentalists, and judging from yesterday’s per- 
formance musical amateurs may during the coming sum- 
mer look forward to some rare treats, the more especially 
as the initial program leads one to expect that discrimina- 
tion and artistic taste will preside over the choice of the 
music. Signor Campanari is evidently a born conductor. 
He has his forces well under control, and was able yester- 
day to secure excellent results. Cowen’s Symphony was 
admirably performed, great attention being paid to a due 
observance of the nuances. The brilliant ballet music 
from Ponchielli’s “Prodigal Son,” the impressive prelude 
to Reinecke’s “Manfred” and two delightful extracts from 
Goldmark’s Symphony ‘Landliche Hochzeit’’ were all 
played in a manner deserving of the highest praise. We 
heartily welcome among us this excellent Italian orchestra 
Signor Campanari’s repertory is a very extensive one, and 
amateurs will doubtless be afforded the opportunity oi 
hearing many works with which they are unacquainted.— 
Morning Post, London. 





The summer season at the Imperial Institute was inaugu- 
rated yesterday afternoon by performances given by the 
Concert Orchestra of the Scala Theatre from Milan, under 
the conductorship of Signor Leandro Campanari. The 
band, which was heard for the first time in England, is in 
every respect excellent, and should prove a great attraction 
during the season. The tone of the players is good, and 
every number of the program was given with admirable 
attention to detail, and a degree of finish which give evi- 
dence of very careful and intelligence rehearsal. The mosi 
important selection at the afternoon concert was Mr. Cow- 
en’s “Scandinavian Symphony,” which was admirably 
played, the Scherzo in particular being given with infinite 
brilliancy and delicacy. The audience was not very large, 
but it included the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the royal family, by whom Signor Campanari 
was warmly congratulated on the artistic success which 
marked the performance.—London Globe. 





The work of the La Scala Orchestra at the Imperial In- 
stitute show that it is an orchestra, which, besides contain- 
ing some remarkable soloists, plays together with an indi- 


viduality, a perfect ensemble and general brilliance of tone 
deserving of all recognition. Signor Leandro Campanari, 
its conductor, besides being an excellent violinist, can boast 
of a long and wide experience in his duties, for he has 
worked long in America as well as on this Continent. One 
cannot hear the performances of his fine band without per- 
ceiving that he is able to infuse into his players a full meas- 
ure of his own dramatic feeling and artistic appreciation of 
the music being performed. The repertory is large, and 
among the 200 different pieces which have been performed 
are a considerable number of works new to England and 
quite worth hearing. Among the novelties were several 
overtures by Verdi, which have never hitherto been played 
here, and a prelude by Cimarosa, “Orazii e Curiazii,” is 
also a novelty. Many works of interest by Italian writers 
whose names are unknown here have also found a place in 
the programs; some of these might well find permanent ac- 
ceptance here. Signor Campanari’s sympathies are wide, 
and we have to thank him for according a hearing to a 
considerable quantity of English music. Mr. Cowen’s 
“Scandinavian” Symphony has been given several times, 
and so has Herbert Bunning’s charming “Village Suite,” 
and pieces by Sullivan, Parry, Stanford, German, and other 
of our composers have appeared in the programs.—London 
Musical News. 





Italy has sent us a very admirable body ‘of instrumental- 
ists—an orchestra well qualified by its strength to fill the 
space where during the summer months it is to make 
music. The Milanese band is bold and unflinching in its 
attack; its strings are sufficiently vigorous and penetrat- 
ing, its woodwind is round and full, and its brass is reso- 
nant and outspoken. In the initial program, to which 
royalty and a numerous company of visitors lent ear 
yesterday afternoon, a pretty compliment was paid to 
English art. Mr. Cowen’s fine symphony—the “Scandi- 
navian”’—had the place of honor, and it is especially grati- 
fying to mote that the Italian musicians played it with a 
real sense of its many beauties. The delightful and in 
genious scoring of the work was always clearly displayed, 
and throughout the four movements Mr. Campanari 
stamped himself a conductor of fine ability and experi- 
ence. Highly effective, too, was the band’s rendering of 
some fragments of Ponchielli’s opera, ‘““The Prodigal Son.” 
Here the musicians were on their own ground, and their 
playing was charged with a rare measure of Southern 
passion and color. Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto 
Cellini,” Reinecke’s Prelude to “King Manfred,” and two 
pieces by Goldmark made up the balance of a program 
which introduced the Milanese performers under circum- 
stances entirely favorable—London Daily Telegraph 





Series oF Nine Concerts Now Beinc Presented AT THE 
Teatro Lirico INTERNAZIONALE, MILAN 

That which nobody can doubt is the true and-real value 
of Maestro Campanari, who has dedicated himself entirely 
to battle for Art, absorbing the joys of triumph. He is a 
true artist who renders himself a perfect interpreter of the 
most abstruse compositions and who knows to perfection 
the way to obtain from his orchestra executions which 
can be cited as models.—Gazetta dei Teatri 





The orchestra of Campanari, it may be said, is stan- 
dard by which may be valued the skill and sagacity of its 
director, which could not be composed of more superlative 
elements. The execution of the entire program resulted 
splendidly, precisely, homogeneously, and in the coloring 
equilibrated, fused, without those contrasts, those dispro- 
portions of intensity from timbre to timbre, common to 
newly constructed orchestras, or when formed by artists 
of questionable value. The applause was, and with rea- 
Among the numbers, all interesting and executed with 
“Among the numbers, all interesting and executed with 
artistic perfection, those which most greatly impressed 
the assembly were the overture to the “Sogno di una notte 
d’estate” of Mendelssohn; the first Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, of which was completed the finale, and the “In- 
cantesimo del Venerdi Santo,” from “Parsifal’’ of Wagner, 
a delicious page, deliciously executed, which was also re- 
peated in response to the liveliest and most ins‘stent 
demands of the public—G. B. Nappi (Mondo Artistic). 


Yesterday evening the first of the nine symphonic con 
certs of Leandro Campanari was presented. The success, 
let us verify it at once, was full, complete, for the valor of 
the director and for the equality and accord of the or- 
chestra. The success of the artistic evening was the 
colossal symphony in do of Beethoven, from were 
obliged to be repeated the Andante and the Allegro 
vivaces, the sovereign beauties of which were developed 
with finished skill by Maestro Campanari and diligently 
colored by the orchestra. The last number of the pro- 
gram presented, the “Incantesimo del Venerdi Santo” and 
the “Marcia Imperiale” of Wagner. The first was relig- 
iously listened to for its elevated and mystic forms, and 
the second for the grandiosity of its tints and lines; its 
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repetition demanded a gran voce and was conceded. The 
impression made by this first concert was of the best, and 
to the lovers of good music left a warm desire to hear 
shortly the symphony “Eroica,” No. 3, and the “Pastoral,” 
No. 6, of Beethoven, in which are more than ever re- 
flected the genius of the grand composer. Maestro Cam- 
panari was saluted by prolonged applause when he pre- 
sented himself again before the director’s chair.—Il 
Tempo. 


Yesterday was executed the First Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, smooth, simple and limpid, and the interpretation 
of Maestro Campanari was superlative in equilibrium, 
correctness and geniality. The finale was repeated. Of 
Wagner there figured on the program the “Incantesimo” 
from ‘“‘Parsifal” and the “Kaisermarsch.” Apart from this 
last composition that, however brilliantly executed, can- 
not awaken sufficient’ interest, the other fragment was 
also honored by repetition, insistently demanded. 
The reception of the public was therefore very fa- 
vorable. And I hasten to say that the artistic enterprise 
did not merit minor applause or less warm auguries. 
Campanari directs with exquisite taste and great precision; 
his orchestra is well balanced, secure, and endowed with 
the best elements.—Cocriere della Sera 


Leandro Campanari has given proof of good taste, a 
knowledge of the style of the different composers, to pos- 
sess his own particular views, and to know how to obtain 
the effects he desires. His orchestra, composed of the 
highest elements, is, as may be said, wel! balanced 
(affatata), obedient to the baton of its director; an or- 
chestra of excellent coloring, potent, delicate, sparkling, 
and of which the arched instruments—without casting re- 
flection upon the other species of instruments—shine for 
the vigorous touch and for the dazzling pureness of sound. 
The scintillating effects of the violins in the Orchestra 
Campanari were evidenced in all of their lightness and 
elegance readily in the well-known overture “Sogno di 
una notte d’estate” of Mendelssohn executed to perfec- 
tion. Campanari again pleased us greatly im the direction 
of the first of the nine symphonies of Beethoven, which 
we will hear one after another in as many concerts. Bee- 
thoven was presented brightened by the light of the me- 
ridian. Full of fire was the interpretation of the primo 
tempo; polished in the secondo (andante cantabile con 
moto); capricious and vivacious in the minuet, and full 
of life and imagination in the ultimo tempo (allegro molto 
vivace). Of this the repetition was required. The ele- 
vation and ideality of mind in the director of the concert 
of yesterday was admired in the “Incantesimo” from “Par- 
fal.” 

Campanari has felt and has known how to communicate 
the sacred pathos of one among the sublime conceptions of 
the great German master and of modern music. The dis- 
tinguished public overwhelmed Campanari with applause 
and insisted upon rehearing the stupendous musical page, 
received upon its repetition with new and incessant ap- 
plause.—I! Secolo. 


Yesterday the Second Symphony of Beethoven, in re 
maggiore, apart from some uncertainties owing to several 
instruments, had a most commendable interpretation. The 
larghetto and the finale were particularly enjoyed. The 
time taken by Campanari in the allegro appeared to us a 
little accelerated. Nevertheless there is to be admired 
the classic correctness and the serenity with which Cam- 
panari directs the orchestral masses and the distinction of 
the interpretation. For the last were executed the “Danze 
Slave” of Dvorak, and precisely the fifth, sixth and eighth. 
Of each of these pieces, of omens and indisputable value. 


Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDRESS— 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 
Prager Strasse, 251. 
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Campanari gave an interpretation brilliant and secure.— 
La Sera. 





Yesterday evening—for the second symphonic concert 
directed by Maestro Leandro Campanari—the Lirico pre- 
sented its usual splendid aspect. The sala was crowded 
and animated; an ambient sympathetically artistic. Ber- 
lioz’s overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” was greeted with 
great applause. The Second Symphony of Beethoven was 
presented, and if an exception is made to the accident 
which happened to the first horn several bars before the 
finish of the larghetto—accident of the importance of the 
breaking of a violin bridge—the execution may be said 
to have been good. All of the principal ideas of the first 
tempo—following the ample introduction—shone with 
all their brightness, and Campanari knew how to delineate 
that expression of youth and vitality which animates the 
first part of the Second Symphony of the supreme com- 
poser. And thus also the egregious interpreter was able 
to make appreciable in all its value the Larghetto (the 
second tempo) fragment, like the antecedent of a typical 
and radiant classicism. The Scherzo (the third tempo) 
silhouette, with much spirit appeared—as it is—full of 
nobility and of the most exquisite good taste. The finale, 
allegro molto, also had a fine interpretation. In this piece 
is interlineated the Beethovian humor, and the vivacity is 
irresistible. What smoothness in this incomparable music! 
It is a gushing fountain of always fresh and inexhaustible 
melody !—II Secolo. 


The coming tour in the United States and Canada of 
Leandro Campanari’s “Orchestra Sinfonica Milanese” will 
be under the direction of Victor Thrane, 33 Union square, 
New York, to whom all demands should be addressed. 
Proposals for elsewhere should be addressed to the In- 
ternational Concert and Theatrical Direction of Joseph 
Smith, 5 Via Rondimelli, P. P., Florence, Italy, to which 
Mr. Campanari has confided the exclusive direction 


Madame Maconda in Maine. 


| ey MACONDA, not satisfied with the sensa- 
tional success she achieved in Maine last year, has 
just come from another tour through that State, in which 
she won double portions of approbation. For the past two 
weeks she has toured under the management of William R. 
Chapman, the prominent director, whose name, associated 
as it is with the Maine festivals, needs no introduction to 
the public. He was fortunate in securing ‘the services of 
Madame Maconda, who has won nothing but admiration 
from her audiences, who have appreciated to the full the 
grace, clarity and charm of her voice and vocalization 
This success, coming on top of the former Maine success, 
assures Madame Maconda the artistic right of way through 
Maine. 

She is engaged for the Cincinnati Saengerfest in June 
and the festival in New Hampshire in August, besides other 
engagements. New York will doubtless have many oppor- 
tunities of hearing her next season. These are some of the 
press notices: 

On Madame Maconda’s bravura singing and finished style it is 
unnecessary to dilate. All the splendid qualities of voice and method 
that carried away her festival audience last year were in full evi- 
dence last night. She sang David's “Perle du Bresil,” the "Mig- 
non” Polonaise, and for encore an operatic selection from “Lucia,” 
with all the brilliancy of coloratura, perfection and liquidity of ton 
that we have learned to expect from her splendid vocalization. Need 
less to say Madame Maconda aroused: great enthusiasm, to which 
she gracefully responded, presenting a very attractive stage pres- 
ence in her pink satin gown with its gold embroidery.—Portland 
Daily Eastern Argus. 


It was to be expected that Madame Maconda would receive a h arty 
welcome, and her first appearance was the signal for a scene of 
universal enthusiasm. She is so well known here as to need but 
little comment, and suffice it to say that her voice has lost none of 


Address: 





its sweetness; her trills and runs ars as faultless as when last heard 
in the city. Of graceful personality and winning ways, the first 
impression she makes is likely to abide forever. So will her ex 
quisite rendition of Polonaise, “Mignon,” and in response to an 
encore the mad scene from “Lucia” was charmingly rendered. 

Portland Daily Press. 

Madame Maconda was “(Queen of the May,” and the thunderous 
applause with which she was received when she appeared demon 
strated indubitably the affection with which her memory is cher 
ished by the attendants of the last Maine festival. She was in 
splendid voice, and rendered David's glittering “Le Perle du 
Bresil” with opulent coloring and splendid clarity of tone. The 
“Mignon” aria was given with remarkable clearness and accuracy 
In response to enthusiastic recalls she gave Luckstone’s dainty 
“Good Bye” with admirable simplicity and exquisite sentiment 
Portland Evening Express. 


Maconda sang gloriously, her voice seeming better than ever 
She was welcomed heartily, and made no attempt to disguise the 
pleasure she felt at the warmth of the reception.—Portland Evening 
Express. 


Among so much that delighted and so many who pleased, Mad 
ame Maconda stood conspicuous and brilliant, and bushels ot 
roses tossed over the footlights would not have conveyed all the 
warmth of the glowing sentiments felt for the singer and the art 
that is hers! Let Maconda be considered alone, ana not compared 
with any. She is enough-—-quite enough, to engage the attention 
and charm the senses, without any measurements or estimates that 
can be founded upon comparisons. She is a joy, a delight, all by 
herself; she fills to its brim, while she. holds the stage, the cup of 
vocal pleasure. Of graceful, wholesome personality and most win 
ning manner, the first impression that she creates is enough to 
make friends of all her auditors. And her voice, fresh, pure, ot 
unusual power and yet of velvety softness—that completes the char: 

we say completes it, for with such women as she the gift of y: 
is not all.—Bangor News 


Madame Maconda sang twice, her most striking number being 
the “Mignon” Polonaise. Though she was welcomed by a great 
burst of applause on her first appearance, and closed her opening 
number amidst great enthusiasm, all that was nothing compare: 
to what followed her unequaled work in the Thomas number. Her 
voice seemed richer than ever, its middle tones mellow and smouot! 
Below there were many subdued beauties, while in the heights of h« 
voice there were seen marvels of a transparent brilliancy that plain 
surpassed even her previous efforts in this city. Near the close of 
the number her strangely beautiful high tones were displayed ir 
burst of almost ulira-human melody, whereat the audience sent 
back to her such a racket as has never before, even at the festiva 
been equaled in intensity, if paralleled in volume 

The singer responded with a lullaby, for which Mr. Cha 


played the piano accompan ment... Bangor Daily Commercia 


Of the other artists of this bona fide ‘Artists’ Concert,” the a 
already appeared so many times in this State within the past weck 
that they may be considered “old friends,” as it were, whom we a 
ways like to sit down and hearken unto. Madame Maconda was not 


in her very best vocal condition; but her “fair” is good enough for 
anybody. Her singing of the “Ah, Fors « Lui” was the piéce 
de résistance of the evening. Her upward flights in this were some 
thing which can only be faintly expressed by me as ““Maconda-like 
And as I sat and listened to this music, the old thought that cann 


be too much emphasized these days came to me: “What a privilege 
it is to have such artists brought to our very doors!"—Lewiston 
Journal. 


Maconda, the superb soprano, the prima donna of the evening, cap 
tivated all; no less by her pleasing stage presence than by her glori 
ous voice. Her first appearance was the signal for a burst of a 
plause from chorus and audience which was repeated with redoubled 
enthusiasm at the close of her first number, Polonaise from “Mig 
non,” by Thomas. When she returned to the encore a large bouquet 
of roses awaited her. She responded with Luckstone’s “Lullaby 
which was beautifully rendered, and was one of the bright gems 
the evening. 

But Maconda’s greatest triumph was reserved for her last number 
Verdi’s “Ah, Fors e Lui,” from 
adapted to her voice, bringing out all its sweetness and richness 
“Elisworth.” 


“Traviata,” which is admirab! 


Next came the gifted Maconda. Her captivating presence was at 
once manifest, and before she was fairly in position the audience wa 
hers. Modest and womanly in manner, of fine figure and bearing 
and with unwonted sweetness of expression, small wonder that Ma 
conda was the looked for, the enjoyed, the admired, the enthus 
astically applauded. How can be adequately portrayed the delightfu 
productions of that marvelous throat! And all as naturally and 
clearly and airily given as the notes of a songbird upon a beautiful 
morning in | the month of May! A delicate and kindly sympathy) 
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wafted upon every breath; a sweet and generous humanity seems to 
pour itself out along with the artist’s song. What good qualities 
does her voice lack? We do not know. Needless to say she was 
ecstatically applauded at every turn, responding generously. Her 
vocal triumphs would spoil any woman lacking her good sense, but, 
sweeping as they are, they will never interfere with the inimitable 
graciousnéss of Madame Maconda.—Fort Fairfield Northern Leader 
Maconda received an enthusiastic welcome back to Maine, and, 
like the true artist that she is, showed that she was in sympathy with 
the spirit of her greeting. In magnificent voice and spirits, tooking 
regally handsome in her beautiful gown of spangled pink satin, she 
sang with greater power, brilliancy and sweetness than we have yet 
heard her, and fully established her claim as a Maine favorite 


Bethel News. 


And Maconda. Her appearance was the sign for a grand ovation. 
Many had seen and heard her previously at the festival, where she 
charmed all with her voice, but more had heard of the lady and 
wished to hear her. None were disappointed in the sweetness and 
richness of her strong soprano. Al! the sterling qualities of voice 
and dramatic art seemed to be centred in this one and only Ma 
conda. There was something satisfying and pleasing to the audi 
ence when she was upon the stage, and by her charming personality 
and winning manner, together with the exceptionally easy stage 
presence, she captivated everyone 

Her first song was Verdi's “Ah, Fors e Lui.”” The soft Italian 
notes that floated from her lips were marvelously sweet. Her voice 
is of that nature that even the very highest notes are given with the 
same sweetness as the low ones. Great was the applause when she 
had finished, and to the demand she gave Luckstone’s beautiful 
‘Lullaby.” As an encore after the “Maids of Cadiz” she sang 
Nevin's “ "Twas April.” The audience seemed never to be satisfied 
that they had enough.—Daily Kennebec Journal 


About Musical People. 


IT La Grange, Ga., the commencement exercises ol 
A the Southern Female College opened with a piano 
recital by Miss Emmie Young Conyers, assisted by Miss 
Ethel Dallis, violinist 

A piano recital will be given by Miss Elizabeth Peck- 
ham at the home of Miss Mabel Morrison, on North 
Tenth street, Lafayette, Ind. 

Mrs. Bertha Sheehan-Myers, of Cincinnati, assisted by 
her music pupils, gave a recital at her mother’s residence, 
242 North Second street, Hamilton, Ohio 

The Musical Club, of Springfield, Mo., held its last 
meeting with Professor and Mrs. Chalfant 

The third annual recital given by the pupils of Mrs 
Lyeth took place June 2 at Matthews’ Hall, Chillicothe, 
Ill. 

Mrs. W. J. Gilman, of Richmond, Va., entertained her 
music class after the final rehearsal of the program for the 
musicale, refreshments being served and games indulged 
in. 

The tenth annual commencement concert of the Ne- 
braska Conservatory of Music took place at Lincoln, Neb 
With the concert was given the graduating recital of Miss 
Sadie Hall. 

The last meeting of the Ladies’ Matinee Musicale has 
just been held, at Lafayette, Ind. The program was given 
by Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano, accompanied 
by Miss Evelyn Wielding 

An interesting recital, the 302d in the series, was given 
by the Beethoven Schoo! of Music, Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Alice Thueson gave a musical Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

A concert will be given by the Kingston (N. Y.) Ladies’ 
Musical Club on June 6. Those who will assist are Miss 
Georgetta Stephan, of Brooklyn, and Miss Elizabeth Sape, 
of Athens 

Eight of the leading musicians have formed the Octave 
Club of Grand Rapids, Mich 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Rood gave an informal musicale at 
their residence in Salt Lake City, Utah, in honor of Mrs 
A. E. Brown, of San Francisco. An enjoyable program 
was given by Mrs. J. J. Jolly, Mrs. A. T. Vollmer and 
Mrs. John Reed. Afterward there was a musical guessing 
contest, for which prizes were won by Mrs. William Igle 
hart and Mr. Druehl 

Miss Elizabeth Davies gave a vocal recital in Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., assisted by Miss Brundage. 

A bass solo by C. W. Filkins, a recitation by Miss 
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Edgar, a solo by Miss Braden, a recitation by Miss Sales, 


and solos by Miss Riddick and Miss Kinder were given 
at an entertainment in Lake Charles, La 

The music teachers of Westminster Seminary, Mrs. Enid 
S. Myers, Mrs. Per Dahl and Miss May Hudson, gave a 
recital at Kimball Hall, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Mrs. Caroline Arnold’s pupil, Miss Myrtle McDaniel 
gave a piano recital, assisted by Mrs. W. H. Pratt, con 
tralto, at Everett Music Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn 

Miss L. Eva Alden’s pupils gave a piano recital at Bald 
win’s Hall, Terre Haute, Ind. Miss Brooke, of Helena, 
Mon., sang 

A musicale was given in New Orleans, La., by Miss Ma 
tilde L. Bruguiere, a talented young singer, who has just 
returned from Europe 

The Haydn Quartet, of Fort Wayne, Ind., sang several 
selections at the graduating exercises of the Kendallville 
High School. The quartet is composed of E. F. Yarnelle, 
C. L. Olds, C. H. Worden and A. J. Lang 

4 complimentary musicale was given by the pupils of 
Mrs. Eveline Edwards Pilcher, assisted by Messrs. W ey 
Oliver and Milton Boylan, at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, on 
Charles street, New Orleans, La 

Solos by Mrs. J. H. Francis, Mrs. Julia Davis Mihigan 
and two quartets sung by Mrs. Mihigan, Mrs. Francis, Mr 
Burdick and Mr. Velde were the vocal numbers on the mu 
sical program of the Creve Coeur Club reception in Peor 
Ill. The Pekin Mandolin Club gave the instrumental 
numbers 

\ piano recital was given at Hamilton College, Lexing 
ton, Ky., by Miss Mary Belle Yarrington and Miss Mary 
Domigan, of Mt. Sterling, assisted by Miss Pearl Downs 

At Davenport, Ia., a quartet of local singers composed of 
Miss Grace Ames, soprano; Mrs. T. O. Swiney, contralto; 
Wallace E. Moody, tenor, and Charles B. Petersen, basso 
with Miss Gertrude Branigan as accompanist, gave “In a 
Persian Garden.” 

Misses Annie Ulrich and Fannie Corbett are conducting 
a school in Wilmington, N. C., under the Fletcher Musical 
Kindergarten system 

Miss Lillian Byington, who has been the musical director 
in the Moline (Ill.) schools for several years, has tendered 
her resignation in order to accept a position in the college 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands 

\ song recital was given at the Hotel Beechwood, Sum 
mit, N. J., by Miss Alice Reisig, assisted by Lewis W. Arn 
strong, baritone, and George Stehl, violinist 

The Music Students’ Club, of Davenport, Ia., was enter 
tained by Mrs. Nott on Monday, May 22 

Mrs. Mary C. Bateman, assisted by Francis Fischer Pow 
ers, baritone; Horace Kenney, accompanist; Mrs. George 
Leslie Meyers, pianist; Miss Virginia Matthews, violinist 
gave a concert in Little Rock, Ark 

rhe Schubert Club, of McKeesport, Pa., gave their first 
concert June 6. 

4 large delegation of McKeesport’s musical fraternit 
attended the annual pupils’ recital given by W. M. Steven 
son at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, May 23. Edwin | 
Walker was the accompanist. Mr. Stevenson has graduated 
many pupils from McKeesport 

charity concert was given in Association Hall, New 
ark, N. J., the artists being Miss Marguerite Hall, con 
tralto; William Wallace Canon, baritone; Carl Schoner 
violin; George E. Clauder, ’cello, and Henry Hall Dunck 
lee, piano 

A series of concerts by Keffer’s Concert Orchestra and 
String Quartet has just ended at Charleroi, Pa 

The third concert of the fourth season of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Choral Club, W. H. Hoerrmer conductor, took 
place May 26, when the cantata of “The Crusaders” was 
sung by Tirzah Hamlen Ruland, George Hamlin and 
Gwylim Miles. The accompanists were Gertrude S. Mat 
thews and Kate Fowler. 

The position of soprano soloist in the Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Albany, has been accepted by Miss 
Alice E. W. Ford, of Cohoes, N. Y 

Mrs. Helen 
tle, Pa., with a “sweetness, simplicity, sentiment and deli 


Gilmore sang at a concert in New Cas 
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cacy rarely heard.” Mrs. Gilmore is a resident o 
burg, where her beautiful voice is well known 
A music festival has just taken place at Mount Vernon, 
la., under the auspices of the Oratori 
tory of Music, Cornel! College, Charles H. Adams director 
A recital was given at Linder’s Hall, Burlington, Vt 


oO Society, Conserva 


by the pupils of Miss Helen Liebelt 

At the San Antonio (Tex.) Female College Miss Jar 
rell, who graduates in the school of music with the degree 
of Bachelor of Music, gave a recital 

The pupils of Miss Eva M. Lennox gave a private 
musicale in the Philharmonic Rooms, Cohoes, N. Y., as 
sisted by Mrs. Ila Miller Foster, soprano; Miss Lizzic 
Peterson, contralto, William McCreedy, bass, and Richard 
Austin, violinist 

Miss Lucie S. Ridgeway gave a lawn musicale at Waco, 
Tex. 

The Centennial Glee Club, the Centennial Quartet, Mrs 
E. Evelyn Selleck, teacher of music, M. P. Selleck and 
other friends were entertained at the home of Mr. and Mr 
G. W. Gill, Pueblo, Col 

The annual concert by the pupils of the Conservatory o 
Music of the Woman’s College, Maurice G. Beckwith di 
rector, was given in Frederick, Md 

A conservatory recital was given at Normal Hall 
Ypsilanti, Mich., May 31, by Miss Grace Gates, soprano 
and Minor E. White (post graduate), pianist 

Miss Willa Wible and Miss Mabel Dana appeared at 
the first of the series of recitals by graduates of the Quincy 


(Iil.) Conservatory of Music 


Bernard Siasheimer’s Pupils. 





he third recital of the string orchestra composed ol 
Bernard Sinsheimer’s pupils took place last Friday even 
ing, when this program was pre ed 
Suite, Norwegian Melodi« Grieg 

I r Song 

‘ 4 Keepe 5 ne 
( nt D € 
Seventh Concert De Be 
I Levine 
Rondo Cay s Sac 
M S 
R ance, | ajor Be ve 
\ I H 
Concert E min Mendelssohr 
in der Eir k eke an 
Au M sillet 
‘ 

he orchestra is made up of about twenty-five of Mr 
Sinsheimer’s pupils I ey have studied hard and 
been directed wit! are Ss proved by their smooth and 
accurate playing. Ol urse they have their limitations 
being young amateurs, yet they do praiseworthy work 


reflecting credit upon their teache: 

One of the most talented of the pupils is Miss Hilda 
Stern She played Saint-Saens Rondo Cappriccioso 
with considerable finish 

Mishel Bernstein is Sinsheimer’s most advanced pupi 
Owing to an injured finger he did not play as well as he 
usually does. Mr. Bernstein will go to Paris in a few 
weeks to study for several years 

rhe other pupils did very well. Mr. Sinsheimer is cet 
tainly cultivating a crop of promising violinists 


he experiment of utilizing New York singers in the 


Sunday night services of the First Congregational Church 


Kast Orange, N. J., has proved successful. Frederick C 
Baumann, the church's new organist and director of 
music, has given some fine programs since May 1. Re 
cently these singers took part in the services: Miss Kathe 
rine Hilke, soprano; Miss Hawkes, contralto; Miss Lil 
ian Carllsmith, contralto, and Ion Jackson, tenor. Assist 


ing the choir were Hans Kronold, violoncellist, and Louis 


Ehrke, violinist 


Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, had the misfortune to 
lose his mother week before last The report that his 
brother had died is erroneous 
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WESTERN NEw YORK OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
749 NoRWooD AVENUE, BUFFALO, Jure 2, 1899. } 
N account of unavoidable absence trom Buffalo the 
O following letter has been compiled from _ reports 
sent to me by my daughters, the kindness of some friegds 
and newspaper clippings. 
& * * 


We have regretted the dearth of musical entertainments 
during the past season, but the outlook for the coming sea- 
sons is very promising, and the Pan American Exposition 
will surely bring renewed energy in this line. 

There will be a good-sized sum appropriated for music 
during the Pan American Exposition. 

Aside from the band concerts, there is a possibility of a 
performance for a week of “Parsifal,” with a monster 
chorus; grand opera performances by the Grau Company ; 
by the Damrosch-Ellis Company, piano recitals, one pianist 
playing 200 pianos connected by electricity; negro min- 
strels, and all kinds of music to cater to the varied taste of 
a visiting populace. Of course, only the schemes for muscal 
entertainments under the direct charge of the music com- 
mittee for the Pan American Exposition wiil be carried out. 


* * ” 


The concert of the United Singing Societies of Buffalo, 
the Orpheus, Saengerbund, Harugari Frohsinn and Teu- 
tonia Maennerchor, held their concert at Music Hall, May 
25. The respective directors of the societies, Mr. Lund, Mr. 
Jacobsen, Mr. Gelbke and Mr. Wagner, have worked faith- 
fully with the choruses all winter to make a splendid show- 
ing at the Saengerfest in Cincinnati in June. Each society, 
under the leadership of its own conductor, does splendid 
work. Louis Ehrgott, of Cincinnati, who will be the di- 
rector at the Saengerfest, conducted the Buffalo societies at 
this concert, with not nearly as satisfactory result. Chorus- 
es under Lund’s or Jacobson's direction know what to do 
and what is expected of them, and under Ehrgott’s direc- 
tion they did not seem to know much about it. Their at- 
tacks were not sharp, sometimes he made the choruses 
fairly bellow, and he cut the final chords of the choruses so 
short, as to suggest great haste to finish and be rid of it all. 

As predicted ere this, the excerpt from Mr. Lund’s opera, 
“The Singing Star,” and a waltz and bolero from Henry 


Jacobson’s opera, ““Santiago,”’ were the most admired num- 
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bers on the program, the audience demanding a repetition. 
Mr. Jacobsen’s opera is to be given next fall. The soloists, 
Mrs. Julie Wyman and Messrs. Elliot and Percy Lapey, 
were warmly applauded and recalled. The choruses were 
“Gelochniss,” by Seyfarth; “All Through the Night,” 
“Frihlingsklage,” by Kreipl; “Es steht eine machlige 
Linde,” by Pach; “Sing Voeglein,” “Frithlingam Rhein,” by 
Breu, and “Umzug der Kreuzfahrer,” by Filke. At the 
Cincinnati Saengerfest the only societies to sing solo num- 
bers are: The Louisville Liederkranz, the Milwaukee Music 
Verein, the Philadelphia Maennerchor and the Buffalo Or- 
pheus. As there will be 3,500 singers, representing hun- 
dreds of societies, the invitation to the Orpheus is all the 
more of an honor. Buffalo, knowing the excellence of the 
Orpheus work, is proud to be represented by this society 
at the Saengerfest, and believes that perfection of style will 
mark the singing of the Orpheus. Nearly 300 singers, rep- 
resenting the Orpheus, Saengerbund, Frohsinn and Teu- 
tonia, will go to Cincinnati. 

















* * * 


Sauer’s recital in Buffalo was greeted by a refined audi- 
ence. The verdict seems to be that as a poetical player he 
leaves nothing to be desired. The audience here at Car- 
negie Hall, May 22, were wildly enthusiastic. His best 
numbers were Sonata, op. 58, B minor, Chopin; “Vecchio 
Minuette,’ by Sgambati, demonstrating the old style in 
music, and “Rondo Capriccioso,” op. 129, Beethoven. The 
last number is full of humor. It is the composition known 

s ‘Rage Over the Loss of a Penny.” After the concert at 
Carnegie Hall admirers of Sauer crowded around the plat- 
form, and he gave several selections called for—‘Liebe- 
straum,” Liszt, and Straus’ waltzes, arranged by himself. 


* * * 


One of the most enjoyable musical events of the season 
came at its close, viz., the ‘cello recital given by Richard 
Fricke, Monday evening, May 29, at Catholic Institute Hall. 
The program was doubly interesting because of historical 
compositions being given by early German and Italian com- 
posers followed by the modern German and French school. 
Mr. Fricke is an artist who excels in interpretation and tone 
coloring and who possesses an extremely musical tempera- 
ment. 

Each number of this varied program was rendered with 
artistic skill, true understanding and great depth of feeling. 
Special mention should be made of the dramatic reading 
of Schubert’s “Erlking,” of the beautiful Beethoven “Sehn- 
sucht,” Chopin “Largo,” Schumann “Schlummerlied” and 
the bright “Serenade Badine’ by Gabriel Marie. 

Miss Tiffany, of Fredonia, is possessed of a magnificent 








contralto voice of cnatantena range, power and sweecties> 
and her artistic phrasing and interpretation showed her 
thorough Parisian training 

Miss Hoffman is one of Buffalo's most pleasing young 
sopranos. Her voice is clear, strong and pure, and her 
numbers were given in a most musicianly manner 

To Mrs. Nellie M. Gould, the accompanist, was due much 


of the success of the program. She combines technica! 
skill with great depth of feeling and true musical unde 
standing. Her accompaniments always suppor: but neve 
predominate. 


Mrs. Gould promises to become one of Buffalo's leading 
accompanists. 

Harry Holdren gave a charming pupils’ 
ford, Pa. “Little Thyaway,” op. 269, Sartow, May Sul 
livan; “Romanza,”’ op. 40, N. v. Wilm, Miss Eva Stone; 
“Valse Caprice,”’ Karginoff, Miss Horn; “Sarabande,” W 
G. Smith, Miss Della Cokran; “Valse Leatr,” 
Miss Newton; Prelude, op 
by the teacher, Harry Holdren; duet, 


recital at Brad 


Sieveking, 
3, Rachmaninoff; “Love 
Dream,” ‘Festzug.” 
op. 45, Jensen, Misses Stern and Ireland; “Minuette,’ 
Schubert, Myrtle Canty; “Romanza,” MacDowell, Della 
Shrai; “Monody,” op. 13, Wm. Mason, Miss Ireland; duet, 
Valse in A, Moszkowski, Misses Horn and Newton 


* * * 


The Rochester Press Club Music Festival, under the di 
rection of Ludwig Schenck, was a pronounced success. A 
Rochester daily says: “The program as a whole was a mas 
terpiece in its composition and a triumph in the manner of 
its presentation. From the beginning to the end, from the 
very first note of the first number to the very last note of 
the magnificent selection from ‘Lohengrin,’ which brought 
the performance to a close, the music, vocal and instru 
mental, was of a character that left little to be desired. To 
Ludwig Schenck, the director, must go the large measure 
of commendation that is called forth by the splendid re 
sults attained by the chorus, a body of about 300 singers, 
including a large number of the well-known soloists of the 
city. It was to be expected that the work of the chorus 
would be of a high order, but few probably had looked for 
such effects as were secured under the artistic direction of 
Mr. Schenck. The large orchestra that was heard in con 
junction with the chorus, as well as by itself, was also un 
der the direction of Mr. Schenck, and acquitted itself in a 
most satisfactory manner.” 

The piano soloist was Mrs. Cora Schaefer Huber, a grad 
uate from the Buffalo School of Music, of whom the critic 
writes as follows: 

“Her mastery of the piano is complete. There are no 
difficulties of technic which seem to be beyond her achieve 
ment, and she plays with a spirit and an intelligent under 
standing of her numbers that make her work a source of 
the keenest enjoyment. She completely captivated her audi 
ence last night.” 

2-2. 


The eighth recital by the pupils of Arthur Edward Case 
was held at Hotel Delmore May 19. As usual his recital 
was varied and interesting, consisting of piano duets, trios 
by violin, piano and mandolin, guitar solos, some ’cello 
solos and recitations. Special mention should be made for 
the fine rendition of their parts by Miss Dayton, Mr 
Knight in his ’cello solo and Mrs. David Elliot’s clarinet 
solo. There were twenty-eight participants 


*> * * 


The Buffalo Liedertafel has rented new quarters. Here 
after the society, during its season, will meet and rehearse 
in one of the large upper halls of Music Hall. The society 
has finished a most successful season and a season of ar 
tistic progress. The work next year ought to attract much 
attention and many new members, both active and passive 
Mr. Hartfuer deserves the warmest congratulations for his 
share in the year’s success. 


*> * * 


Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan, Chauncey Olcott and John 
Lund will give a recital at the Star Theatre the afternoon 
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of June 7 for the benefit of the Sisters of Charity’s Indus- Union Hall, May 3, with the assistance of the Frohsinn II., Wohltemperiretes, Bach; Intermezzo, in octaves, Les 


trial School, Main and Riley streets. 
** * 


James Sheehan will present Chadwick’s dramatic cantata 
“Joseph’s Bondage,” at Concert Hall on Thursday evening, 
June 15. A chorus of forty voices and well-known soloists 


will assist. 
*“* * 


At a reception given to the Friday Culture Club last Fri- 
day evening by Mr. and Mrs. William J. Sheehan, of Frank- 
lin street, a musical and literary program of much interest 
was given by Mr. Sheehan, assisted by Mrs, R. S. Fowler, 
contralto, and W. F. Corey, reader. Mr. Sheehan gave a 
practical exposition of his excellent method and his wide 
range of study by singing ““The Gypsies” and “The Capture 
of Bacchus,” by Dudley Buck; “The Quaker,” by Adams; 
“Loch Lomond,” an old Scotch air, and “The Chase.” 


* * * 


There will be a song service at the General Hospital 
June 4, at which the participants will be Miss Ada Gates, 
Miss Blanche Tolomie, Dr. L. S. Lodge, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Marvin, Miss Bosche and Mrs. Jessie Fleming. 


*_ * * 


The pupils of Grammar School No. 22 presented a pleas- 
ant program on a Friday night in May under the direction 
of the principal, Miss Ada Gates. The operetta, “The 
Little Bo-Peep,” was given, also numbers by Miss Gates, 
Miss Knoche and Mrs. Rogers. If all the schools pos- 
sessed teachers proficient in music like Miss Gates the 
result would be far more satisfactory than it is now 


oon, ae 


The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has de- 
cided to postpone several of the announced organ recitals 
till fall, and W. Kaffenberger will play there some time in 
October instead of June 7. On the latter date examinations 
for associateship of the American Guild of Organists will 
take place. Mr. Kaffenberger, one of the founders, is the 
local examiner. All desiring to try for a certificate will 
apply to him before that date at No. 240 West avenue 
The tests are organ playing, sight reading, transposition, 
harmonization in four parts of a simple theme and ac- 
companiment playing. 

* ” - 


The junior pupils of the Buffalo School of Music gave 
recitals on May 20 and 27, at which the following named 
pupils took part: The Misses Mable Grimshaw, Clara 
Estelle Merle, Viola Smith, Julia Schroeter, Mary Crow- 
ley, Grace Murphy, Alice Cummings and Masters Richard 
Smith, Hugo Hoffmann, Clair Gluck, Henry Kahler and 
John McConnell. 


> ore 


At the musicale to be given before the Western New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs next Friday evening 
at the Twentieth Century Club Mrs. Laura D. Minehan, 
Miss Harriet Welch and Miss Winnie Hale, of Buffalo, 
will take part; also Miss Marjory Sherwin and Miss 
Mamie Schaefer, of Batavia. Miss Frank Davidson, Miss 
Lynch and Miss Howard will act as accompanists 


* * * 


Robert L. Loud will give a piano recital at No. 521 
Main street on Thursday evening, June 1, at 8:30 o'clock. 
The program will include Haydn’s Variations in F minor; 
Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, No. 2; Chopin’s Impromptu, 
op. 36; Berceuse and Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1; Liszt's 
“The Nightingale,” and “Spinning Song,” from the “Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” and Schumann’s “Humoreske,” op. 20. 


*_ * * 





Johannes Gelbki gave a pupils’ recital at the Women’s 
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men, their aims, their ideals and their works. 





Singing Society and John Bamberg’s Band. 
7 * - 


William Tomlins, late conductor of the Apollo Club, 
Chicago, and choral director of the World’s Exposition, 
will be in Buffalo in July, to hold a session of instruction at 
the Franklin School in sight reading, breath control, tone 
quality, enunciation and phrasing. 


* * * 


Miss Rena A. Sangster, author of the patriotic song amd 
march “The Fighting Thirteenth,” is meeting with much 
success in the sale of that popular piece of music. Later 
on, when space will permit, it will be a pleasure to 
chronicle more about this lady’s work. 


* os + 


A very interesting recital was given at the Twentieth 
Century Club May 19 by Wm. E. Philp, formerly with the 
Bostonians. Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan assisted, sing 
ing two selections from “The Persian Garden.” In 
response to many requests Mr. Philp included in his 
varied program “O Moon of My Delight.” Mrs. Jessie 
M. Fleming accompanied 


7 * oa 


The third recital by the pupils of George Bagnall wa 
held at Loud’s piano warerooms May 30. The audienc« 
was composed of our best people, and many remarked on 
the rapid progress made by the pupils since the first recital 
of the season. Pupils of all grades took part. Mr. Bagnall 
has struck out in the right direction by showing what he 
can do with beginners as well as the more advanced. It 
is no test of method which brings forward only the most 
advanced and talented exponents of that method. 

Selections from Brahms, Loew, Read, Oesten, Schumann, 
Spindler, Bachman, Schmoll, Haydn, Mozart, Liszt, Von 
Wilm, Godard, Gottschalk, Behr and Raff were played 
with good attack and musicianly intelligence, some of the 
more advanced pupils playing brilliantly. The “Hun 
garian Dance,” for eight hands, by Brahms, played by 
Miss Katie Bradley, Alice Buffum and Mr. and Mrs 
Bagnall, was a masterly production. Pupils taking part 
were: Clara Ahl, Gertrude Brush, Ruth Areling, Florence 
Klein, Harriet Isaac, Lulu Leitch, Roy Abeling, Mar 
gerite Tutthill, Ethel Barnhart, Nellie Beier, Blanche Tate 
Willie Broker, Bessie Brush, Irene Smith, Kittie Reiss, 
Anna Watkins and Mrs. Taggart 

Mr. Bagnall contributed “Turkish March,” from Sonata 
in A major, Mozart, and “Tarantella,” Liszt. Mr. Bagnall 
has been with us only one year, and it is to be regretted 
that we have not often heard him play in public. Buf 
falonians should urge an evening recital by himself and his 
talented wife, who is an excellent organist. Boston papers 
have spoken in terms of highest praise of both Mr. and 


Mrs. Bagnall. 
* * « 


Perhaps the most artistic and instructive recital of the 
season was held at the Catholic Institute Hall, May 31, by 
some of the pupils of Mr. Read. It was both a recital and 
an illustrated lecture. given by Mr. Read. He was assisted 
by Miss Pearl Collinson and Miss Lillian Patterson, pian 
ists; Raymond Riester, baritone soloist, and William 
Thompson, pianist. A good sized audience filled the hall 
On the program we find three numbers of Mr. Read’s own 
composition and a lecture, ““Music and Poetry Analogically 
Considered,” with illustrations from Mendelssohn, Mozart 
and Beethoven. Buffalonians have too few illustrated lec 
ture recitals; perhaps Mr. Read, who is particularly happy 
in that line, will give the students some more in the near 
future. As a student abroad, Mr. Read excelled in compo- 
sition, and his lectures on musical subjects are intensely 
interesting. William Thompson’s rendition of the Prelude, 
op. 3, No. 2, by Rachmaninoff; Prelude and Fugue, Book 


chetizky, and Sonata, op. 14, No. 2, Andante, Allegro As 
sai, Beethoven, were splendid. Mr. Thompson is a very 
young man, with a promising future before him. Miss Lil 
lian Patterson and Miss Pearl Collinson shared the honors 
alike by playing selections from Angelo Read’s composi 
tions, Chaminade and Grieg. Raymond Riester’s fine bari- 
tone voice rang out beautifully in his two selections, “For 
Love of Her” and “A Ballad of the Boat,” both being com 
positions of Mr. Read’s. The last one had to be repeated 
Mrs. KaTHertne RIESBERG 


Kaltenborn to Conduct. 


Lovers of orchestral music may be interested to learn that 
the workers in the movement of 1895-6, to have summer 
night concerts in the great “arena” of the Madison Square 
Garden, at popular prices, are moving again in the matter, 
and this time with bright prospects of success. The plan 
includes the decoration of the garden with green trees, after 
the German style; plenty of small tables for smoking and 
light refreshments; cool air, long intermissions for prome 
nading, and a fine orchestra, under Franz Kaltenborn, a vio- 
linist, who has had his training in the orchestras of Theo 
dore Thomas and Anton Seidl. The committee, who, in 
1895-6 succeeded in interesting so many musical and social 
leaders in the project, has once again taken up the work 
and already enlisted influential persons, whose names will 
shortly be given to the public, as a guarantee of the mu 
sical value and probable success of the effort. 





Kaiser Prize for Saengerfest. 

Bernard Klein, secretary of the United Singers, of 
Brooklyn, has received from Dr. Arthur Von Holleben 
the German Ambassador at Washington, a letter stating 
that Emperor William would send a prize to be competed 
for by the singing societies at the National Saengerfest, to 
be held in Brooklyn in the summer of 1900 

Although it had been said that such a prize would be 
sent, the singing societies had no official knowledge of the 
Emperor’s intention until this letter was received on 
Thursday last 

Two noted singing societies in the Fatherland have been 
invited to attend the festival hy the North Eastern Singing 
Association, under the auspices of which it will be held 
The association will celebrate then the fifteenth anniver 


sary of its existence.—Herald 


Dead. 

William McAlpin, one of Cincinnati’s best known men 
died suddenly last week. For years he was identified with 
Y. M. C. A. work, and was president of the local asso- 
ciation for several terms. He was one of the organizers 
of the College of Music in Cincinnati, and at the time of 
his death was its president. In 1886 he was one of the 
directors of the Board of Trade and Transportation. He 
was one of the directors of the Humane Society and of the 
Mercantile Library. He was also identified with the 
Associated Charities of Cincinnati 


LouisV. Saar. 

Louis V. Saar has been awarded the first prize in the 
Musical Record competition in Boston for his Variations 
and Fugue for piano. He was victorious over 169 com- 
petitors. We shall speak at greater length next week 
about this composer’s activity and merits 

Victor Benham will sail for Europe June 20, to be absent 
for a considerable period, during which time he will visit 
the principal capitals to arrange for a series of concerts 
He will remain for several weeks with Moriz Rosenthal 
and also make a short visit to César Thomson 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash Ave., June 2, 1899. f 
ONSIDERED generally the season just drawing to a 
t: close has been marked by more activity than any 
the World’s Fair. Both in number and quality the 
concerts and general musical entertainment have been 
All the prominent local people have been heard 
from considerably, and in the majority of instances closed 
the musical year with satisfaction to themselves and to the 
public at large 
The outlook at the beginning of the year 1898-99 was 
not promising, put matters gradually improved, until De- 
cember found us in the midst of a busy season, with con- 
certs and opera galore. All the renowned foreigners have 
visited Chicago, and were accorded a cordial recognition. 
Of course there favorites, but what is favorite to- 
day may be last in the race next year, and vice versa, so 
it is needless to comment upon the different greetings 
given to these great artists. The local artists have given 
concerts and recitals averaging about four to the week, and 
in most cases the standard has been of the highest order. 
Godowsky has headed the list of pianists, with six recitals, 
with four recitals, and Friedheim 


since 


high. 


were 


followed by Sherwood, 
has given three programs. 

All the above mentioned recitals have taken place in the 
beautiful Studebaker Hall. The less known pianists have 
made several appearances, but semi-public affairs, 
either in college concerts or assisting vocal artists. Emil 
Liebling, too—but of him later on. 

Of the successful vocalists who have enhanced their repu- 
all over the country must be named first Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, who has had some of the biggest 
Eastern engagements, notably with the Handel and Haydn 
Society, 3osion, and with Pittsburg Symphony 
Society. Miss Jenny Osborn, too, has accomplished 
splendid work, and has been heard in the Western part 
of the country more than any other artist. Her tour to the 
Coast of the most. successful ever made. Mrs. 
Minnie Fisk Griffin is another of the sopranos enjoying a 
season, and who-should be heard more fre- 
quently at the important concerts. I know no artist 
capable of giving greater pleasure than Mrs. Griffin; her 
work is characterized by a musicianship rarely found in a 
vocal soloist. Miss Helen Buckley has made some of the 
most pronounced successes in Chicago this season, and her 
work both Apollo and Mendelssohn clubs was re- 

garded as more satisfactory than that of the majority of 
visiting — artists who appeared with these orpemeeenene. 


in 


tation 


at the 


was one 


good one 


at the 


the 


Miss Lucille Stevenson, the soprano of Second 
Presbyterian Church, has made much headway in her pro- 
fession and is assured of some of the leading engagements 
Among the tenors and baritones no one has 
been equally Charles W. Clark, whose 
career this season has advanced by leaps and bounds. He 
is acknowledged as one of the finest artists in the country, 
and is absolutely reliable in his work. Frank King Clark, 
too, has both in and out of Chicago materially increased 
an already enviable reputation to such an extent that a 
prominent Eastern manager looked westward for his bari- 
tone for next season. Mr. Clark’s re-engagement through 
Mrs. G. B. Carpenter for the St. Louis Choral Symphony 


next season. 


successful with 


Society is announced, so great was the success he ob- 
tained at his first appearance with this society 
Remarkable for much, the season has shown no one 


who more admirably fulfilled prediction than Harrison M 
Wild, who was unanimously re-elected to the conductor- 
ship of the Apollo Club. Mr. Wild’s one year of office has 
shown him to be a man of exceptional musical strength, 
who, coming to the club as an entire stranger, made himself 
and his knowledge powerful factors in the advancement of 
the club’s work, which shows rare precision and finish 
The Apollo* organization is not overburdened with good 
voices. There is a host of material which requires vig- 
orous weeding, and fresh, wholesome, young voices are 
absolutely necessary if there be any idea of producing 
pretentious works. Mr. Wild is all for progression, this 
is evident by the intensity of the work he does, and the 
club seems inclined to move in the same old groove, con 
tent to sing on until the grave claims her own. 

One of the most surprising results has been the excel- 
lent work done by the orchestra when accompanying the 
club. The men are keen to recognize that in Harrison 
Wild they have a man who understands the art of con- 
ducting, and that, notwithstanding the quiet demeanor, 
there is the ability to get their best from them, and they 
know he will not tolerate any indifferent work. The 
Apollo Club may well be congratulated upon the engage- 
ment of such a thoroughly capable, earnest artist as con- 
ductor. 

With the exception of one appearance, Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler has contented herself with making tre 
mendous successes in all the other large cities. Covering 
herself with glory in North, South, East and West, un- 
challenged, she has allowed foreigners who in many re- 
spects are not worthy of being classed with our truly great 
mami to appear in Chicago, satisfied to rest on 





the laurels she has so splendidly earned. The orchestral 
authorities should see to it that Mrs. Zeisler is promised 
to us early in the next season. 

The season has shown many changes, some artists have 
left Chicago and others have found their way to this great 
Western metropolis here to make a home, and, let us hope, 
The principal recruit to this Western field is 
international 


a fortune. 
W. H. Neidlinger, who, 
fame, and as voice builder and 
some of the best work the city ever knew; 
prominent artists are coaching with him and already he is 
a power in the profession. It is, as a conductor 
that Neidlinger is best known in the East, his St 
Cecelia and Amphion societies, of Brooklyn and Philadel 
He has 
Amateur 
work 


as composer, is of 
teacher is accomplishing 


some of the most 


however, 
where 
phia, made his name famous as a choral leader. 
recently been consulted by the committee of the 
Club, whose members, after hearing the 
done in St. Louis by the amateur choral clubs, 
denly discovered that a much needed institution in Chicago 
is a ladies’ chorus, and with this object of organizing some 
choral body of women’s voices has Neidlinger been ap 
proached. The city gained a great acquisition when Neid 
linger came, and it will not be surprising if he is the means 
of some very necessary reforms being made. Three de 
partures which will be much regretted are those of Genevra 
Johnstone Bishop, Katharine Fisk and Frederick Carberry 
The first named, after wining laurels all over the country 
has decided to make Los Angeles her home, and has 
opened a studio where already a class of pupils is keeping 
Mrs. Bishop so busy that but little time will there be for 
concert engagements. Mrs. Fisk has settled permanently 
in Néw York, and is successful beyond anticipation 


excellent 


have sud 


. * * 


A few minor events and the production of the “Bohemian 
Girl” at the Studebaker, by the Castle Square Opera Com 
pany, have sufficed for the past week. In the old Balfe opera 
the management of the Studebaker has found its greatest 
success, as the house has been sold out at every perform 
ance. So encouraging has the patronage of English opera 
been since the inauguration here that arrangements have 
been made to prolong the engagement 

The Castle Square Company has certainly infused life 
at a dull time of year, and has been the most successful or 
ganization appearing here for years past, and to Mr. Pardee 
belongs the credit of an introduction of a company to which 
we have too long remained strangers. The management 
has relaxed from its rule of one week only, 
obliged in the case of the Balfe opera to give nine extra per 
formances. 

To Kirby Chamberlain Pardee is the 
terprise due. First of all it was owing to his indefatigable 
energy and untiring work that the Castle Square Com 
pany came to Chicago. He saw the need of giving opera 
in English as an éducational feature, he convinced 
that the people of Chicago were interested in good music 
at reasonable prices, and the success of his venture has 
been proved beyond a doubt. This production of opera 
has been the means of giving employment to many young 
people, which in itself is something to be commended most 


and has been 


success of the en 


was 


highly. 

In the “Bohemian Girl” W. G. Stewart has been heard 
to the best advantage. It is a pity that the soprano and 
contralto parts are not as well placed as the English 


tenor, Reginald Roberts. who has scored a distinct success 


** + 
I have been quoted as saying that the Castle Square 
Company is equal to any performance at which we are 


accustomed to pay $3.50. This is manifestly unfair to the 


company and to myself. What I did say was, “In scenery, 
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tion of ‘Faust’ was equal to a performance at which we 
are accustomed to pay $3.50.” 

Nothing has had such an influence toward bringing the 
musical forces of the city together as the enterprise of 
Charles C. Curtiss, who has given us the beautiful Fine 
Arts Building. Other buildings there may be, but as a 
temple of art it will be difficult to surpass. Everything in 
the nature of music, art or literature can be found here, 
and success has marked it for her own from the beginning 
to the present time. In all forms has music been heard 
in the beautiful Studebaker Hall, from the deeply classical 
to light comic opera 

It was a relief to enter the magnificent corridor of the 
Fine Arts Building this afternoon. When the thermometer 
was recording the hottest day of the year, in some miracu- 
ious manner a delicious cool breeze was awfted through the 
Studebaker. I found an audience crowding the house 
from floor to ceiling, listening to the old fashioned 
Bohemian Girl,” after two weeks consecutive perform 
ances. The theatre, with its many exits and splendid 
ventilation, was the most comfortable place in which to 


spend an afternoon. 
> » * 


Because Frank Hannah and his wife are in England it 
does not follow that his business interests are being 
neglected. They are in the efficient hands of President 
Osborn, who has made good use of his time and oppor- 
tunity by making engagements for several prominent 
artists, notably Helen Buckley, who sang at the Madison 
festival last week 

* > . 

It would be difficult to find a satisfactory reason for 
Charles W. Clark’s action in giving to Fort Wayne what 
we should have had in Chicago. His song recital partook 
of the nature of an event last week, when he gave a pro 
gram which included Schumann’s group of sixteen songs 
from Heine’s “Dichterliebe.” These, sung for the first 
time by Mr. Clark, elicited great enthusiasm, and it is 
probable that a recital will be heard here in the near future 
The second part of the program was miscellaneous and 
comprised compositions by Tschaikowsky, Lehmann, Al 
litsen and Cowen. Mr. Clark’s work proved so entirely 
satisfactory that his re-engagement is assured His 
talented pupil, Miss Helen Smyser, assisted by singing 
selections from “The Persian Garden” and songs by 
Woodman and Foote. 

Miss Smyser is a Fort Wayne girl, whose beautiful con- 
tralto voice has developed wonderfully since she became 
a pupil of Mr. Clark. Mrs. Eleanor Fisher, a most capable 
pianist, played all the accompaniments in a thoroughly 


artistic manner 
** * 


Miss Helen Buckley’s desire to make the musicians of 
the city acquainted with each other by keeping open house 
at which they can meet one another, held the last of her 
musical “at homes” yesterday. These affairs have been 
largely attended, and artists recognize Miss Buckley’s 
home as a haven of good will and hospitality. There was 
a large crowd yesterday afternoon and evening, many of 
the most prominent artists wending their way to this de- 
lightful informal home, where charming Helen Buckley 
is assisted in entertaining her guests by her mother, Mrs 
Buckley, and her sister, Mrs. C. P. Van Inwegen 

. * > 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Press League the 
program was given by that very clever young singer 
Maud Kelly, the beautiful voiced Elaine De Sellem, Mrs 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and Bruce Amesbury, the reader. It 
was a successful and artistic afternoon, each one lending 
their best efforts to give pleasure to the many women 
assembled. Miss Kelly was a delight in her various selec 
tions; versatile, accomplished, this young artist has a big 
future. Some enterprising manager should keep her in 
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mind, as in the make-up of a concert company she would 
prove a valuable acquisition. 

Miss De Sellem, who recently signed a contract for six- 
teen weeks with the Bendix Concert Company, is one of 
the most promising singers in the West. Her voice is of 


the full, luscious quality, as rare as beautiful, and she’ 


sings with unaffected charm of manner. In appearance, 
too, she has everything to recommend her, art, good looks 
and voice—all the necessary qualities to insure success 
Bruce Amesbury gave some clever impersonations, and 
proved his right to be regarded as an entertainer whose 
coming has been a gain for Chicago 

Miss Jeanette Durno played the accompaniments in 
the finished style expected from this popular artist 

- * . 

The engagement of Mr. Spiering and his orchestra for 
the summer months at Thielmann’s is one more step 
toward the betterment of music with the general public 
No one artist has worked more thoroughly to raise the 
tone of art in this city than Theodore Spiering, and he is 
finding his reward. 

The annual examination of the American Conservatory 
began in the normal department, Friday, May 26, and con 
tinued throughout the present week. The public contest 
for prizes took place to-day at Kimball Hall. Full an 
nouncement of the successful contestants will be given in 
this paper next week. Among the new engagements made 
to strengthen this admirable faculty of the American Con 
servatory is that of Jan Van Oordt as director of the 
violin department. This is a move worthy of John J. Hatt 
staedt, whose aim is always to have the best that money 
can procure, and, in pursuance of this laudable idea, Mr 
Hattstaedt is contemplating further very important addi- 
tions, and will spare neither expense nor hard work to 
increase the reputation of his fine institution 

The Wichita (Kan.) Festival is now a thing of the past 
but memories of the delightful artists heard during the 
week will long remain. The two Chicago artists, Mrs 
Genevra Johnstone Bishop and Charles W. Clark, received 
great ovations. The Wichita Daily Eagle says of Mrs 
sishop: 

Madame Genevra Johnstone Bishop, as soprano, is known al! over 
the United States as an artist in this line, and her singing last night 
was delightful. She sings with a finish and ease only found in pro 
fessionals of the highest standard, and Wichita patrons of the festival 
enjoy a rare treat in having the opportunity to hear her. Her ren 
dition last night of “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth” was grand, 
und was the best number that she sang. The audience accorded her 
three encores upon this one number 

Of Charles W. Clark the same paper has a most flatter 
ing notice. This artist is everywhere being received with 
acclamation. The Eagle says 

The bass, Charles W. Clark, was a revelation to Wichita singers 
From the first number to the last he was grand. Such power, depth 
f feeling and the wonderful ease with which he sang the most diffi 


cult passages was almost wonderful, and Mr. Clark may note the 
fact that he made a decided hit in Wichita last night. His singing is 
almost marvelous. It is worth the price of admission to hear a solo 


by this artist. 
2 .@ 


Just a flying trip through Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Dakota, stopping over at various cities in these States for a 
few hours, so that the music lovers could have the ad 
vantage of a piano recital from the favorite Emil Lieb 
ling. This tour is the last in the series made the present 
season, and though brief the trips have been exceedingly 
successful. The indefatigable, talented Liebling! what has 
he not accomplished this year, and for that matter every 


other year? 

Since the early winter he has given two public concerts, 
arranged a series of twelve recitals by his advanced class, 
or more properly speaking artists’ class; he has given 
many lectures on the history of music, assisted at least 
twenty concerts to my knowledge, paid periodical visits to 
Downer’s College, Milwaukee, of which institution he is 
examiner and lecturer, and withal has had possibly the 
largest class of pupils of any one teacher in Chicago. His 
few leisure moments also are evidently devoted to serious 
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pursuits, as I come across at regular intervals in different 
Magazines some most interesting articles from his clever 
pen. Mr. Liebling’s latest out of town concerts were at 
Milwaukee, where he had the assistance of that refined 
singer, Myron Barnes, and at Rockford, where he played 
a program specially designed to please the members of a 
club who, some three years ago, :n token of admiration 
and esteem for the Chicago pianist composer, organized, 
calling themselves the Liebling Club. The membership 
numbers thirty and the limit of age is sixteen 

No one has done more for the American composer than 
Mr. Liebling, and his programs always include two or 
more selections from our native writers 

Talking of native writers not a little interest attached to 
the concert given by Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, a pro- 
lific song writer, whose melodies and verses have a true 
musical ring. Mrs. Bond's concert, consisting entirely of 
her own compositions, brought out a large audience, in 
cluding several musicians, who unite in wishing her every 
success. Assisting at the concert given were Mrs. Grace 
Duffie Boylan, the well-known writer, whose graceful 
readings were much admired; Miss Maud Kelly, the 
young dramatic soprano, from whom one expects great 
achievements in the future; Miss Edna Barnes, reader, 
and Mr. Bradbury, organist 

Mrs. Bond also sang several of her latest melodies with 
unqualified success. There is no doubt that the clever little 
woman has the gift of melody strongly developed, and 
her newer music is distinctly in advance of Mrs. Bond's 
first work. It is not suggested that she writes music in 
the classical sense of the word, but as specimens of songs 
for home singing or for dainty encore numbers Mrs 
Bond’s melodies are worthy of all commendation. The 
volumes of songs are beautifully illustrated by the writer 
and are published by Brainard & Chandler 

One of the quietly successful teachers winning, and 
justly, a big reputation for good tone production, method 
and interpretation is T. S. Bergey. For a number of years 
he was a pupil of the late George Ellsworth Holmes and 
F. W. Root. He also coached with Whitney Mockridge, 
to whose excellent method can be traced much of Mr 
Bergey's finished, artistic work. The series of concerts 
which he has given during the season have been attended 
by large audiences, and the programs are of the highest 
order, consisting chiefly from the oratorios. The last 
concert enlisted the services of Miss Mignon Douglas, 
Miss Myrtle Mills, Miss Genevieve Jones and E. F. Dodge, 
all being pupils of Mr. Bergey. The earnest, enthusiastic 
work which is infused in all the entertainments arranged 
by Mr. Bergey has resulted in his re-engagement at a 
higher salary. The organist of the church at which the 
monthly concerts are given is Mrs. T. S. Bergey, who is 
an able accompanist and pianist and of immense assistance 
to her gifted husband in his position as choir director 

The last musicale of the season by pupils of Miss Mary 
Wood Chase was held at her studio in Fine Arts Build 
ing last Tuesday 

To the very many excellent works published this season 
by the Clayton F. Summy Company has been added the 
work on “Technic,” by John Tufts, of Boston, which is 
accorded much praise from the leading musicians of the 
country. In simpler form this justly reliable house has 
given several excellent examples of good workmanship 
especially in the “Songs for Children,” by Mildred Hill, 
and the “Songs of Many Nations,” by Katharine Wallace 
Davis. This last narned work is a specimen of artistic en 
terprise, not only the words and music being eminently 
suitable to the requirements of young students, but the 
book itself is beautifully illustrated by the very gifted de 
signer, Helen Hayes, whose friends predict for her a great 
career 

No more successful institution has this city than the 
Sherwood School of Music, where, on an average, can be 
heard a weekly recital from some one of the clever pupils 
of the great American pianist. The latest recruit to the 
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profession from this school is John G. Blackmore, who 
gave a program of much merit, in which he had the assist- 
ance of his celebrated master and Paul Beebe, the ’cellist. 
Another member of the Sherwood School faculty was 
William E. Snyder, who gave a recital Thursday evening, 
in which he also had the assistance of W. H. Sherwood. 
The program was noticeably well arranged and played in 
a really artistic manner. Mr. Sherwood has a wonderful 
faculty for turning out good pupils. 

Kowalski’s Garden City Quartet, consisting of Maud 
Dewey, Anna Griewisch, Minnie Currier and Marie Simp- 
son, is booked advantageously for the summer months. 

Frantz Proschowsky has returned to Chicago, after a 
tour of six months, when he fulfilled no less than 150 dates. 
\s a reliable and thoroughly efficient artist Mr. Proschow- 
sky has demonstrated his value to a concert company. 
His re-engagement with the Katharine Ridgeway com- 
pany is announced, and he will go over an extensive tour 
during next season, singing at fifty concerts. Arrange- 
ments have been made by which Mr. Proschowsky will 
give a recital of songs by Scandinavian composers, trans- 
lated by him into English. Mr. Proschowsky’s success 
during the entire trip has been largely owing to his ability 
to keep in good voice, and notwithstanding arduous travel 
he has never once disappointed an audience 

The following are a few notices received recently: 

Mr. Proschowsky possesses a magnificent tenor voice of good range 
and rare quality, and his solos are greatly enjoyed.—Daily Iron- 


tonian, Ohio, 


Mr. Proschowsky’s voice is a tenor robusto of unusual compass and 
sympathy, and his interpretation is animated and inspiring.—Evening 
Republic, Trenton, N. J. 

Proschowsky, the tenor robusto, rendered a program of 


Frantz 
applauded heartily.—Richmond 


high order, and throughout 
Times, February 26, 1899. 

The soprano, Lucille Stevenson, after a recent appear- 
ance had the following notice in Der Westen: 

In regard to the solo performers the program had to undergo a 
change, as Miss Georgia Genevieve Yager, of St. Louis, who had 
been engaged as soprano solo singer, was prevented from making her 
In her stead Miss Lucile Steven- 


was 


appearance by a slight accident. 


son took the soprano part, and did it with grand success. 
Miss Stevenson has a _ powerful, sympathetic and splendidly 
cultivated soprano voice, sings with warm feeling, and is 


especially successful in rendering German songs. Her first number was 
Remberg’s “Nymphs and Fauns” and “Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
of Geo. W. Chadwick. He is a well-known composer of Boston, and 
by the above composition he has shown that he is able to penetrate 
into the deep feeling of the German poetry; an ability expected to be 
found solely in German composers. 

Besides these Miss Stevenson sang Meyer-Helmund’s “Zauberlied” 
and “My Flower,” by Romald. Each number made the audience 
spend to the singer long and well deserved applause. 


The Sonnstagspost spoke of Miss Stevenson’s singing in 
the following terms: 

The florid singer, Miss Georgia Genevieve Yager, -who was ex- 
pected to come over from St. Louis for the occasion, would have 
caused a great disappointment to the members of the Germania So- 
ciety, as she had sprained her foot and therefore was compelled to 
excuse herself per cable, if her place had not been taken by the 
Chicago singer, Miss Lucile Stevenson, who, by her fresh, high so- 
prano voice and her wonderfully far developed technic, excited the 
astonishment of the audience and earned for her an exceedingly en- 
thusiastic welcome from the part of the hearers. She sang Bem- 
berg’s “Nymphs and Fauns” and Meyer-Helmund’s well-known 
“Zauberlied” so well that she had to give an encore after each of 
them, selecting for the purpose Chadwick-Hein’s “Thou Art Like a 
Flower” and Roland’s “My Flower.” Emphatically we have further 
acknowledged her excellent pronunciation of the German words. 

An interesting piano recital was given by Miss Edith 
Raun, when her star pupil, Miss Zoe Tuthill, carried off 
the honors of the afternoon. 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop is to tour Texas next fall in 
recital work. Mrs. Bishop is having great success in Los 
Angeles, and will remain on the coast during the coming 
season. 

Two young men of exceptional musical promise and suc- 
cess left Chicago last week for New York, sailing on the 
steamship Manitou of the Atlantic Transport Line for Eu- 
rope. Allen Spencer, prominent as one of the faculty of the 
\merican Conservatory, and more than usually successful 
during the past year in his chosen profession of teaching, 
filling also many recital engagements as well as solo work 
in general concerts in Chicago and vicinity, will visit only 
England, his intention being to recuperate from his hard 
winter of work, and will return to Chicago in about two 
months. 


Glenn Hall will remain between three and four months 
abroad, going directly to London, where it is his intention 
to study with Geo. Henschel oratorio roles and German 
song singing, supplementing this work later by study with 
prominent masters in Paris. Mr. Hall’s past season has 
“been largely in advance of previous years in number and 
importance of engagements, and his manager, Mrs. Car- 
penter, reports many fine engagements pending for him, 
among others that with the Mozart Society, of Pittsburg, 
for the December ‘Messiah.’ It is seldom that a young 
man begins his career under as favorable auspices as Mr. 
Hall. Given a beautiful voice, a magnetic personality and 
an earnest endeavor to reach the highest, with determina- 
tion to benefit by the best instruction, Mr. Hall should reap 
next year as he has sown. 

Bicknell Young will continue teaching until August 20, 
and in addition to giving private lessons will have a normal 
class for teachers and advanced students during the month 
of July. Mr. Young will sing “Elijah” at Olivet, Mich., 
on June 22, and will give a lecture before the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association. Bicknell Young sang at the Cor- 
nell College music festival, at Mount Vernon, Ia., on the 
1oth and 20th ult. The Cedar Rapids Republican, speak- 
ing of the well-known baritone, says: 


In Mr. Young was disclosed the true artist. His numbers were 


made remarkable by the temperament shown in their rendition, a 
temperament which has made its possessor the envied of many rich 
in voice but of meagre artistic ability or grasp. Mr. Young sang 
with plenitude and beauty of voice, with warmth of tone and refine 
ments of phrasing, the songs on the program, and he was heartily 
received. 

The Cornellian, of Mount Vernorf, says: 

Mr. Young displayed to the full those exceptional qualities of tem 
perament and artistic appreciation of melody and text which render 
his singing an unqualified delight 

Mme. Anna Weiss, the pianist, is engaged to give re- 
citals on the following dates: May 17, West Grossdale, 
fourth anniversary; May 30, People’s Institute, Memorial 
Day celebration; June 8, concert, Austin Womans’ Club 
rooms; June 13, Mercy Hospital, graduating of nurses; 
June 14, Nunda, III., commencement exercises in college. 
and June 20, Steinway Hall. 

The excitement which. one expects to find at this time of 
the year at the Chicago Musical College has prevailed the 
entire week, the annual contest for scholarships and prizes 
being in progress. Examinations at this college are con- 
ducted ina most admirable manner, and such a widespread 
fame has the institution obtained all over the country that 
the interest in smaller cities from whence come the many 
of the pupils is just as intense. From Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Florida is the college known, and 
from all parts of the country come students to enjoy the 
musical advantages which the college possesses in unique 
degree. ; 

The following is the list of the successful pupils at the 
Chicago Musical College: 

Post GRADUATING CLASS 
PIANO COMPETITION. 

Marshall Field Diamond Medal—First 
Shapiro, Chicago. 

College Gold Medal—Second prize, Miss Winifred Lamb, 
Stevens’ Point, Wis. 

College Gold Medal—Third prize, 
Chicago. 


prize, George 


Miss Viola Maclean, 


VIOLIN COMPETITION. 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas Diamond Medal—First prize, Wm. 
Hofman, Chicago. 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMPOSITION 
College Gold Medal—Miss M. Eleanor Turner, Chicago. 


GRADUATING CLASs. 
PIANO COMPETITION. 
W. W. Kimball Diamond Medal—First 


Nierman, Chicago. 
College Gold Medal—Second prize, Miss Belle Gilkey, Bur- 


Bernhard 


prize, 


lington, Ia. 
College Gold Medal—Third prize, Miss Edith Kellogg, Chi 
cago. 


VIOLIN COMPETITION. 


Clem Studebaker Diamond Medal—First prize, Ralph Wy 
lie, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Bernhard Listemann Goid Medal—Second prize, Miss Ebba 
Hjertstedt, Chicago. 

College Gold Medal—Third prize, P. M 

VOCAL COMPETITION. 

Diamond Medal—First prize, not awarded. 

Wm. Castle Gold Medal—Second prize, Miss Beatrix Mi 
zer,, Red Cloud, Neb. 

AVERAGE OF SCHOLARSHIP 


Paulsen, Chicago 


BEST 
L. Z. Leiter Diamond Medal—Miss Jaell Gentry, Sedalia, 
Mo. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN COMPOSITION 
College Gold Medal—Miss Branscombe, 
Canada. 


Gene Picton, 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN HARMONY 
College Gold Medal—Miss Anna Rothman, Stevens’ Point, 
Wis. 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE CLASS 
PIANO COMPETITION 
Dr F. Ziegfeld Diamond Medal—First prize, Miss Lillian 


Priesmeyer, Chicago. 


College Gold Medal—Second Prize, Miss Anna Olsen, 
Chicago 

College Gold Medal—Third prize, Miss Bessie Bracken, 
Chicago. 


VIOLIN COMPETITION 
Hon. Richard S. Tuthill Diamond Medal 
Bass, Chicago. 
S. E. Jacobsohn Gold Medal—Second prize, 
Searey, Kansas City, Mo 
College Gold Medal—Third prize, Miss Ina Ensign, Lin 
coln, Neb. 


First prize, Geo 


Miss Nellie 


VOCAL COMPETITION 

Hon. Frederick S. Fish Diamond Medal—First prize, Miss 
Clara Levy, Chicago. 

Arturo Buzzi-Peccia Gold 
Maude A. Kelley, Chicago 

FOR BEST AVERAGE OF SCHOLARSHIP 

Edwin A. Potter Diamond Medal—Miss Anna Olsen, Chi 

cago. 


Medal—Second prize, Miss 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN HARMONY 
College Gold Medal—Alexander McFadden, 
Wis. 


Milwaukee, 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN HISTORY OF MUSIC 

College Gold Medal—Miss Maud Byrd, Chicago 

SeveNTH Grave PrePpaRATORY DEPARTMENT 
PIANO COMPETITION 

Alex. H. Revell Diamond Medal—First prize, Master Julius 
Marks, Chicago. 

Hans Von Schiller Gold Medal—Second prize, Miss Cora 
Goodman, Chicago. 

College Silver Medals for Eight Next Best Piano Students 
—Miss Hazel Campbell, Chicago; Miss Sarah Silver 
man, Chicago; Miss Margaret Ahern, River Forest, 
Ill.; Miss Edith Corette, Chicago; Miss Selma Schaff 
hauser, Chicago; Miss Grace Leach, Chicago; Miss 
Florence Suit, Pullman, Ill.; Miss Ella Thompson, 
Chicago. 

VIOLIN COMPETITION 

College Gold Medal—First prize, Master Raphael Groff, 
Chicago. 

College Silver Medal—Second prize, Miss Mae Comstock. 
Lansing, Mich. 

College Silver Medal—Third prize. Edward Lenke, Chi 
cago. 

VOCAL COMPETITION 

College Gold Medal—First prize, Mrs. Mabelle Perry, Chi- 
cago. 

College Silver Medal—Second prize, Miss Corra Beach, 
Chicago. 

College Silver Medal—Third prize, Miss Maud Woodley, 
Chicago. 

FOR EXCELLENCE IN HARMONY 
Dr. Louis Falk Gold Medal—Miss Etta Levin, Chicago 
Sr1xtH Grape Preparatory DEPARTMENT. 
PIANO COMPETITION 


Arthur Friedheim Gold Medal—First prize, Master Charles 
Baird Willard, Chicago 

College Silver Medals for Seven Next Best Piano Students 
—Miss Maud Croak, Chicago; Miss Lillian Minty, 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 
Indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 


EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, 
Care MusIcaL CourRIER. 
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Chicago; Miss Verna Richardson, Chicago; Miss Ida 
Craggs, Chicago; Miss Agnes Reiff, Chicago; Miss 
Juliette Bredshall, Chicago; Miss Anna Silverman, 
Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
Joseph Jefferson Diamond Medal—First prize, Miss Maud 
Light, Bloomington, II] 
Hart Conway Gold Medal—Second prize, Miss Elizabeth 
Baldwin, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

One of the most interesting of the many public enter- 
tainments which the American Conservatory provides for 
the pupils was the last Saturday afternoon recital of the 
season under the direction of Adolf Weidig 

It opened with the first movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
Trio, which was played with excellent precision by Adolf 
Weidig, Day Williams and Miss Helen Page Smith. Miss 
Lulu Caldwell sang two songs from the Brahms Magelona 
Cyclus, very expressively and with much refinement. A 
pleasing feature of the program was a new ‘cello Romanze, 
composed by Adolf Weidig, and very finely played by 
Mr. Williams. It is a serious work, constructed in strict 
form, but of a decidedly melodious and musical character. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that it met with a most 
favorable reception. Another very enjoyable feature were 
the two songs by Brahms, rarely heard and sung beauti- 
fully by Miss Louise Blish, with the viola accompaniment 
by Mr. Wiedig. Miss Blish is very well adapted for the 
interpretation of serious composition requiring thorough 
voice command and frequent change of sentiment. The 
recital closed with a most enjoyable performance of the 
Brahms’ Quartet in G minor, played by Miss Louise 
Robyn and Messrs. Weidig, Halamecik and Williams 

The recital, the last of the season given by the Gotts- 
chalk Lyric School, attracted a large audience, which 
thoroughly enjoyed the lecture written by Mr. Nicoud and 
read by Mr. Millner. Miss Emma E. Clark and Frederik 
Nelson interpreted several piano numbers by Beethoven, 
Schubert and Brahms. Mr. Nicoud, violinist, was warmly 
received im Mendelssohn's Concerto and Schubert's “Ave 
Marie,” displaying great sympathy of tone, especially in 
the obligato “To the Evening Star” (‘““Tannhauser”), sung 
by L. Gaston Gottschalk, who gave besides two songs by 
Schumann, displaying a richness of tone that makes it 
regrettable that his duties as a teacher do not allow 
oftener his appearance in public. FLORENCE FRENCH 


Nanette Hamberger. 


Miss Nanette Hamberger’s concert at the Hotel Majestic 
last Wednesday evening was an enjoyable affair with the 
exception that the concert giver’s friends were disappointed 
in not hearing her, as she was unfortunately too ill .to ap- 
pear. 

In some respects Miss Hamberger was fortunate, as there 
were many people present who kept up a continual chaticr 
throughout the evening to the evident annoyance of ihe 
artists who did appear. These were the young Misses Ot- 
ten, who wasted their conscientious efforts in a Beethoven 
Trio for piano, violin and 'ceilo. 

Miss Anna E. Otten, the excellent violinist, showed ner 
artistic training in selections by Svendsen, Popper, Sara- 
sate and Hubay. Madame Torriani has an agreeable though 
small soprano, and sang artistically. 

Miss Estelle Price, from Baltimore, has the making ot a 
good artist, being the possessor of a rich and healthy con- 
tralto. Harry Parker Robinson, the well-known baritone; 
Carl Rieck, a young tenor, and Eugene Bernstein, pianist, 
acquitted themselves creditably. 





Frederick C. Baumann, the organist and director of 
music of the First Congregational Church, East Orange, 
N. J., has been very successful with his pupils, one of the 
best of whom is Miss Giardot, who has been studying with 
him for the past four years. Her technic is sure and she 
plays with dash and refined taste. Miss Hyde is another 
promising pupil. She, too, possesses a good technic and 
plays with musical feeling and intelligence 





Edward O’Mahony, the basso, gave a concert in Knabe 
Hall Thursday night of last week, a large audience being 
present. He was assisted by Quintano, the violinist; Miss 
Eleanore Broadfoot, Mario Del Sol, George H. Head, J:., 
Miss Mary H. Howe, Miss Maud Mardow and Miss Marie 
L. Conlan. A long and interesting program was given. 





THE MUSI 


Is It Cynicism ? 
New York, June 2, 1800 
Editors The Musical Couner: 
WON'T trespass upon your time and patience to the ex 
tent that I did in my former communication to you, at 
the length of which, seeing it in your beautiful type, | feel 
very properly abashed. If you had any argument to make 
refuting my statements why didn’t you make it? Your 
editorial was no answer at all. You have evaded every 
issue, and uttered an apologetic, I nearly wrote apoplectic 
protest which really admits the truth of all I have said 
You have in your attempt at an answer done worse than 
“impugn motives,’ you have almost “called names.” Never 
mind, I bear no malice, and will go into my text 
I say: Again America is an artistic impossibility. She 
neither wants nor appreciates art in any form. Further 
than this, she is quite the most hopeless, artistically, among 
the nations. Germany has Goethe, Schiller, Lessing; 
France has Moliére, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire; Italy has 
her classicists; and all these countries are energetic in pro 
ducing and perpetuating the works of their native masters 
At this time France is giving Shakespearean productions 
and also perpetuating the works of her savants by studi 
ously keeping before her public the works of Racine, Co: 
neille, &c. Now, in the face of all these laudable efforts of 
the old countries, what is America doing? What Shake 
spearean works are we giving? None at all; and those art 
ists who attempt to play his dramas meet with a never fail 
ing financial loss. At present, unless 1 am much mistaken, 
there are none of his plays being produced in America 
Yet Shakespeare is the one great dramatist of the Anglo 
Saxon race. In New York to-day what plays are being 
successfully played? We have “Zaza!” I will not go into 
the morale of this play, because it is decidedly banal to dis 
cuss morality. Here we have the work of a French author, 
reeking in the prevailing ethics of the social régime of 
France, not even presented to us in the original tongue, but 
through the mediumship of a translation which fails, sig 
nally and naturally, to present the sordid picture as the 
author intended; for all translations lose form, and espe 
cially atmosphere. Now, by the production and success ot 
this play, there is proved conclusively these facts: America 
is so artistically indifferent to the traditions of her own 
country that she will not patronize nor produce the work: 
of her own masters. She will not encourage native drama 
tists to enter the lists any more than she will native coin 
posers, poets, sculptors, &c., because she is using all her 
substance to perpetuate the importations from other cour 
tries, be they of excellence or the reverse. It is a silent but 
eloquent commentary that while France gives Shake- 
spearean dramas America produces “Zaza’"! What more 
can be said. This is only one link in the chain of evidence 
which goes to prove that America is, as I said, musically 
impossible. Supose the money which is making of “Zaza’ 
such a success were put into the pocket of one or severa! 
American composers either by producing or publishing 
their works? What would this mean? But we will not 
pursue the subject further; it is both too hopeless and too 
gross. America must be left to work out her own salvation, 
and we, as loyal citizens, must attempt to aid her in *> do 
ing. This cannot be accomplished by pursuing your course 
of asserting that this country is talented, gifted, and only 
lacking a chance, but by plainly writing of the great faults 
and seriously endeavoring to remedy them. By calling your 
attention to “Zaza” I feel that I have illustrated the truth 
of my utterances, for as it is with the drama it is with all 
art and literature; you know this as well as I. We will 
not argue the point. I reiterate all my former statements 
and do so with no desire of being vulgarly positive nor yet 
assertive; nor do I desire to exasperate your usual calm 
spirits into a name calling condition, hence I force myself 
to abbreviate this letter, and sign myself, truly, but honestly, 
AMERICAN 


Miss Lilian Carllsmith and the New York Ladies’ Trio 
will be under the management of Chas. L. Young next sea 
son 


M. Paul Wiallard sailed from New York June 1 for Be! 
gium. He has been engaged to take part in a series of con 
certs in France and Belgium. After a two months’ sta; 
abroad he will return to New York, and then go to New 


port for the remainder of the summer. 


= JOSEFFY ~ 


For Engagements address .... 


CHARLES F. TRETBAR, stTEINway 


TO 
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A Reply to “American.” 


Editors The Musical Courier 
WAS greatly amused and at the same time not a little 
incensed over am article that appeared in the columns 
of THe Musica, Courier, May 10 last, under the caption 
of “Is It Cynicism?” and signed “American,” 

While the writer may be an American and a descendant 
of the Puritans, as he claims, it is nevertheless self-evident 
that he nurses a grievance of some form or other and is 
desirous of punishmmg someone for ‘his own shortcomings 
But does not “American” inadvertently make known the 
underlying causes of his spleen in his unwarranted asset 
tion that America is an “artistic impossibility?” Possibly 
he is wearing polished garments himseli and is 
shrugged out of public notice” because of his own artistic 
failures and wishes to place the responsibility on other 
shoulders than where it rightfully belongs. Be this as it 
may, “there’s a nigger in the fence” somewhere 

I only desire to comment on “American’s’’ contribution 
so far as it relates to American vocalists, and with your 
kind permission | will devote a little space to my own in 
dividual ideas on the subject 

I have toured nearly every large city on the American 
Continent as a manager for both foreign and American 
artists; have made, for many years, both a practical and 
scientific study of voice placing and vocal culture, and 
have made a special study of hundreds of American voices 
that were “perfected” in Europe as well as those made at 
home. 

Being a descendant of a portion of the Saxon race that 
settled in the pastures contiguous to Boston in the year 
1650, and now making my home in the shadows of the 
great Rocky Mountains, about 10,000 feet above the lower 
sea level, where the ever present, festive Dago, yoked to his 
hot tamale cart in the back alleys of the great metropolis, 
constantly and persistently enchants and bewilders the cold 
blooded, unsympathetic American with his bewitching and 
soul inspiring Garcian laryngoscope ditties, it may not be 
surprising if | am too good an American to let such a 
bundle of nonsense as ““American’”’ delivers himself of pass 
by unnoticed 

It is freely admitted in Europe that America possesses 
more and better natural voices than the combined foreign 
Continent rhe great Creator has not so lavishly favored 
this country without a purpose. “American” complains 
that the would-be American singer does not possess suf 
ficient warmth of feeling to make an artistic success. It 
is true the average American is less favored in this respect 
than the inhabitants of the warmer climates of Europe, but 
it is a never to be forgotten fact that the American pos 
sesses a respectable warmth that is at all times a credit to the 
individual. The American would-be singer possesses all 
the warmth, soul, intelligence and ambition that is required 
to make a great artist, but before this most desirable 
achievement can be reached the insane notion that the 
searcher after art must go to Europe to find it must be 
disposed of, and that, too, most effectually. This is where 
the great mistake is made rhe foreign vocal teacher 
knows absolutely nothing about placing the voices ol 
Americans. Americans go to Europe with good natural 
voices, They stay there one, two, three or more years, as 
the case may be, and find to their sorrow, at the end of that 
time, that they are worse off than when they began. The 
reason is simple: the foreigner knows nothing about, and 
has never had any experience in, placing voices Phe 
voice of the American has to be placed, as it is called, 
while that of the foreigner is placed naturally, by reason 
of the upward and forward vowel sounds of the Latin lan 
gauges. For this reason neither the Italian nor French 
teachers know anything about handling the voices of Eng 
lish speaking pupils. Occasionally the pupil is made t 
do a little something in French or Italian, but where is 
the enunciation of such pupils when an attempt is made to 
sing in English? It reaches the level and about the same 
dignity as the Choctaw language 

Who has ever heard of an American singer being made 


a great artist in Europe? Some of the foreign teachers put 
few “finishing touches” on voices all ready made in this 
country and then advertise to the world that so-and-so 


was his or her pupil, and the un-American American per 


mits the fraud to go unchallenged. In this respect, and 


in this alone, the American pupil is a fool 


And right here there is a great lesson to be learned 
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Would-be American singers must study at home with 
competent American teachers—of whom there are any 
number—if they would succeed and reach the goal of 
their ambition. The country is not at fault; neither are 
the people. America will be the centre of art in all its 
glory—-made so by Americans—long centuries after the 
semi-civilized tribes of the Old World have been con- 
verted into what Mark Twain would designate as ‘dried 
convent fruit.” 

So let Americans study in America with Americans and 
you will see how soon the thousands of slumbering artists 
in this country will shine forth in all the glory and radiance 
of a crown of gold. 

Just one word about Americans disliking to attend and 
listen to the same opera oftener than ‘‘once in ten years.” 
When the time comes when the American is not forced to 
sit night after night and listen to the musical slum of 
Europe in burlesque on the works of the masters, then the 
craved for change that “American” is pining for will come. 

Yours for American Art, E. W. C. 

COLOKAD»> SPRINGS, Col., May 25, 1899. 





An Opera Production in Louisville. 

The charming fairy opera of Engelbert Humperdinck 
was performed at Captain Norton’s well equipped Amphi- 
theatre Auditorium, in Louisville, Ky., April 21 and 22, 
under the musical direction of Karl Schmidt, assisted by 
Osbourne McConathy as stage manager. 

Miss Sidonie W. Krueger, one of Chas. A. Kaiser’s 
pupils, was called from New York to take the part of 
Gretel, which she had done under her teacher’s direction 
when the opera was first performed by Americans. Her 
success can be best understood by referring to what the 
local press said of her work: : 

Naturally much of the interest in last night’s production was 
centred in the Gretel of Miss Krueger, whose embodiment of the 
role had won praise from the press of New York. Miss Krueger is 
blessed with a voice of rare sweetness and wide range, which is un- 
der thorough control. A delightful feature of her singing is the per- 
fect clearness of her enunciation.—The Commercial. 





Miss Krueger, the Gretel, is a bewitching little actress, and her 
interpretation of the role was in every way artistic and pleasing. 
Miss Krueger is very gracefud and eminently fitted for the part.— 


fhe Courier-Journal. 


Miss Krueger as Gretel divided the honors with Muss Bretelle 
(Hansel). She possesses a soprano voice of rich quality. The part 
is a very difficult one, and her rendition of it was brilliant and 
sparkling. Miss Krueger is also gifted with rare dramatic talent, 
which heightened her effectiveness.—Anzeiger. 





Miss Krueger won her hearers last night by her voice of charming 
sweetness and by her charm of manner.—Louisville Times. 





Miss Krueger, the Gretel, was at all times full of the spirit of the 
story, her acting and singing both being delightful—Evening Post. 





Miss Amy Fay. 
vast Thursday afternoon Miss Amy Fay gave an in- 
structive and pleasing “piano conversation” in Chickering 
Hall. The audience was attentive and enjoyed keenly Miss 
Fay’s playing and her explanatory comments on the works 
she performed. 
This program was given: 


Somate Pathétique. .......cccccsccccccsccccscccccccssvcavcseves Beethoven 
Dive: TO sevice icbcdiver dcciideviscacdcsiegeccdvery tases stasis Brahms 
C major. A major. 

Maerchen (Fairy Story).......0..cccccsccccqeccsesvcccveseceseeceees Raft 

Liszt 


Gnomenreigen (Elfin Dance)............-.-cceccceececeeeeeeeeeees 
Theme and Variations, E flat major......................Mendelssohn 





Iwo Etudes, Book I Chopin 
A flat major. E minor. 

pe | EE eer TT rere 

SE, SF Sc ccscccesdisptedandsemtesnevkisdonnibeseseenaiel Liszt 


In the prize competition for the Nineteenth National 
Singing Festival of the Northeastern Saengerbund, to be 
held at Brooklyn, July 2, 1900, among sixty-eight composi- 
tions, Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the Brooklyn Saen- 
gerbund and Heinebund, New York, received the first prize. 
The prize chorus, “Wer weiss wo?” (“Who Knows 
Where ?”’) will be sung by 6,000 singers at the festival next 





STEINERT HALL. Boston, Mass. June 3, 1899 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND MUSIC. 


HY Christian Science, which has made itself felt so 

pronouncedly in the thinking world, has not become 
related to music unti! now, has always been a matter of 
some wonder to me, as it might well be expected that a 
belief which deals essentially with the higher intellect and 
the highest emotions would desire expression through the 
noblest and most pure avenue, which certainly may be at- 
tributed to music when taken in its pure form, unsullied by 
words and by qualities fastened upon it from without. At 
this point it may be permissible to touch upon a subject 
which was opened some months ago by one of the most 
learned and respected critics of this city. Notwithstanding 
avowed respect for him and for his intelligence and knowl- 
edge, in the name of Music, as defender of its honor, I feel 
privileged to resent the attitude taken by him concerning 
the “Symphony Pathetic” of Tschaikowsky, to which he at- 
tributed low and sensual qualities. Now, I am not discuss- 
ing Tschaikowsky, and whether I do or do not admire 
him has absolutely no place in this article. The question 
directly in point is whether it is possible for anyone to 
believe that absolute music, music per se, music which is 
not elucidated by the story of “Tristan and Isolde,” or 
“Manfred,” or music which is regarded as the lowest type, 
such as the popular songs, vulgar songs, obscene songs, can 
be made to represent impurity of thought, or immorality 
or sensuality, without this element being forced upon it 
from a mind which sees fit to poison it, not alone for him- 
self, but for others. This is as unpardonable as it was to 
have taken flowers, than which nothing can be purer, and 
to have given them a “language” much of which is unfit 
for the contemplation of anybody. As well gaze upon the 
sleeping babe, or upon a corpse at rest, and attribute to 
them a sense of the immoral; look upon the trees as they 
burst into green at the kiss of spring, or gaze upon the vio- 
lent swelling and restless sobbing of the sea, and say that 
they, from within, possess the element of the sensual, of the 
immoral, of the debased. No, I never will grant that music 
can neven suggest the low, unless it be by co-relation over 
which it surely has no control. The little minor motif 
which belongs to the Danse du Ventre is unable to defend 
itself, that its simple, plaintive melody should suffer slur 
and contumely, not because of itself, but because of the vul- 
garity of that to which it has been related. 

There is no doubt that music may give expression to 
nobility of sentiment, to grandeur, to tenderness; that it 
may be tempestuous and intense; that it may be mysteri- 
ous and weird; that it may be constructed to depict many 
human sentiments; but if music be created to designate 
love, for instance, there is no element that it could contain 
to designate whether it is the tender love of a mother for 
her child, the reverential love of a child for its mother, the 
purity of a holy love, or the impiety of an unholy one. 
No; leave music out of the race of worldliness, leave it in 
its pristine purity, so that if on its wings one may wish 
to soar to a height where there be consolation and rest, 
one may feel it to be as devoid of impurity as is divinity 
itself. Here we will return to Christian Science and 
music. 

Not being more conversant with the belief of the Chris- 


understanding that truth is the keynote upon which every- 
thing is built. Sentimentality is overridden by a higher 
emotion, and emotion is regarded only in its highest sense. 
Small wonder, then, that the hymns that have degraded the 
musical taste of other churches have uot proven sui- 
ficiently dignified or satisfactory in any sense for their 
services. Incidentally, it might be well to say that many 
of the tunes which have to sacred words and 
sung as the most popular hymns, have been adapted from 
drinking songs rife with vulgarity and profanities, from 


foreign countries. 


been set 


The hymnal which is in use contains only the old hymns 
of the nature of the German chorale, and selections by such 
composers as Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Purcell, Dyke, 
Monk, &c., few of the gospel hymns ever finding their 
way into the service. 

The first record of music of a distinct genre is brought 
forth by William Lyman Johnson, who in the belief him 
seli, im addition to being possessed of pronounced musical 
talent, which has been under such notable training as that 
of J. K. Paine and Frederic Field Bullard, is peculiarly in 
a position to accomplish this object. 

The “Communion Hymn,” written upon the text oi 
Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, the founder of this creed, was the 
first work of this sort, after which came the ‘Mother's 
Evening Prayer,” written with the knowledge amd ap- 
proval of Mrs. Eddy herself. 

It cannot be said, neither does Mr. 
claim absolute originality of form, for he uses the leit 
motive, which essentially belongs to Wagner; but to use 
it in sacred music and to relate it, to the 
Scientists’ belief, gives complete originality to his music. 

The general treatment is symphonic, whereby the voice 
is made a distinct instrument and the accompaniment is 
rife with contrapuntal canonic and fugue 
questionable dignity. The general form is recitative, in 
order to arrive at a more definite and immediate blending 
of the music to the words, dropping into the lyrical when 
the occasion demands. Mr. Johnson based this 
thought upon the theory of Professor Corson, of Cornell, 
that Shakespeare at his greatest height differentiated in 
three forms of prose, blank verse and lyrics 
with the practical and commonplace, prose would naturally 
when nobility, 


Johnson himseli 


as he does, 


forms of un 


has 


On dealing 


be the most correct form of expression 
emotion, dignity or any of the more exalted feelings were 
called into play; blank verse in its majesty would 
serve the purpose, but when his senses became lyrical and 
filled with joy and hope then he dropped into flowing 
rhyme. 

Of course into the religious music prose does not enter. 
The recitative properly represents the blank verse, and the 
lyric the joy and happiness of the rhyme 

Mr. Johnson attempts to embody in his music the mean- 
ing of the text as it comes to him as a Christian Scientist, 
and to eliminate every element of sentimentality, which is 
the quality so inherent to the church music rampant at 
the present time, grown out of the Italian era and influ- 
ence which has almost separated us from the grandeur of 
Palestrina and Bach. The author is not afraid to enforce 
effects by the introduction of the into the re 
ligious ; there is also a marked tendency toward the major 
modes, expressive, as he takes them, of hopefulness, faith 
and joy. 

It is safe to believe that Mr. Johnson will hold a place 
among the writers of religious music, and to judge by 
these efforts he should be essentially successful 


best 


dramatic 


*- = * 


The services held on Sunday were of great importance, 
the same program having been given at four different times 
of the day to enable all those desirous of hearing the serv- 
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vices to be present. Although the seating capacity of the 
church is 1,050, at each session hundreds were turned 
away. 

Miss Marcia Craft, who is the soloist of this church, has 
a voice of extreme power, which contains every other ele- 
ment necessary to art; especially good are her nuances 
and her mezza voce. Her ease in the difficulty of the 
music proved her musically intelligent; in short, she is a 
singer of admirable attainments and of exquisite voice 
Miss Craft is from California, and has been under the in- 
struction of Charles R. Adams for about four years. The 
organist is Charles Albion Clark, and J. Melville Horner 
is the precentor. 

Among the 6,000 to 8,000 visitors who came especially 
for this occasion are Countess of Dunmore, Lady Mildred 
Murray, Viscount Fincastle, V. C., of England; Misses 
Ramsay, daughters of Sir John Ramsay, of Scotland; 
Judge Ewing, of Chicago, and Judge Clarkson, of Omaha. 
Among those who have just come into the membership of 
this church are Clara Poole King and Antoinette Sterling 

Among the faithful adherents of the belief is Henry 
Jewett, whose John Storms in “The Christian” is the sen- 


sation of the hour. 
ees 


Miss Olive Mead, the violinist, who was driving with 
her sister and brother-in-law, Dr. Eugene Holden, narrowly 
escaped a serious accident on Friday night. They were 
driving when a collision with another vehicle occurred. 
The ladies were badly shaken up. 

. - * 


“Prince Pro Tem” closed last night at the Tremont The 
atre. 

During this engagement Miss Alice Burns had the op 
portunity to gain enviable criticism for the beauty of her 
voice and the admirable training which she has received 
In expressing a personal opinion of Miss Burns in relation 
to her future, I can only say that it is to be hoped that 
jumping into large roles, due to her exceptional voice, will 
not stand in the way of her success. It is hard to stand in 
a heavy role without having undergone the routine so ab 
solutely necessary to poise and savoir faire in the histrionic 
life. If Miss Burns were to drop into any of the light opera 
choruses until she is called to fill her engagement in New 
York this fall she would come out much more fully equipped 
for her work. Vocally she is fresh, capable and altogether 
delightful, and every success should be hers 
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Frank Morse, who has had so much satisfaction in the 
success of his pupil, Miss Burns, gave a recital at Steinert 
Hall, which proved that he has other pupils from whom he 
may expect exceptional results. It was noticeable that not- 
withstanding the absolute resemblance of tone placing and 
general effect the individuality of each pupil was pro- 
nounced. 

Miss Victoria Johnson has a rich, round contralto which 
she uses with vivid understanding. There is just the ten 
dency to overweight of vibrato, which she will doubtless 
overcome, which will be necessary to bring her voice into its 
full beauty. 

Miss Kathleen C. Davison was especially delightful in 
John Metcalf’s pretty song “Absent.”” She has a sweet, 
simple and direct manner and a voice of good timbre 

Each singer acquitted herself with distinct credit to her 
self and her teacher, who must be satisfied in knowing that 
his work is gaining results 

Mr. Morse was joined in this recital by John Bucking 
ham, whose piano pupils appeared. Mr. Buckingham’s pu- 
pils seemed to be giving their general work, and they gave 
it well, all of them showing the same musical influence and 
the same thoroughness of understanding. They left a sense 
of dignity and seriousness which must be attributed to Mr. 
Buckingham’s attitude in his profession 

The appended program will tell its own story as far as 
the nature of compositions is concerned, and it is one well 
worthy of contemplation to those to whom the question 
persistently presents itself, “What music shall we teach our 
pupils?” 





I always desire to approve the birth and death dates of 


VLADIMIR 


the composers, as upon this program. The custom should 
be general, as it is of great assistance in understanding the 
influences of the time—the zeitgeist as it were: 


Nocturne in F sharp........... a Karganoff 
A Day Im Jume..........--ceecceeeeees Tina ogesedes -Orth 
Miss Agnes Laffey 
ARSOEE jn00cs cveccedescccncedéocssebbesase see : Metcalf 
Sino We Pestebice. .ccversvegsysetee vekh ; , Allitsen 
Where Love Doth Build Its Nest.............. Hawley 
Miss Kathleen C. Davison 
Prelude, E flat minor............ Sudasbdith« ¢ceus ’ Bach 
Fugue, C minor.............. es Bach 
Basenssle oscccoseves . . isarte Moszkowski 
Miss Louise Dunham 
The Nightingale and the Rose senes Hawley 
Nymphs and Shepherds..... sockpabenade Purcell 
Miss Ada L. Wells 
ROGED. ocevedecevessepetvecess sie . Pabst 
First Movement from Sonata in E flat.... Haydn 


Ralph Pendleton 

Tyee Ga iewe <cadsccstscseccccs pagtee 

Vol Che GBG0C..cccccccscoccvcccsccccccceees , Mozart 
Miss Gertrude Newman 


Koschat 


Allegro Appassionata..........-+.++++++- Rada Saint-Saéns 
Miss Nettie Whipple 

With Verdure Clad, Creation......... paaindins owe Haydn 
Miss Gertrude Graham 


Concerto in G minor Mendelssohn 


Allegro Vivace 
Miss Dunham 
(Orchestral parts on second piano.) 


Sunshine Song.... es ‘ . . Greig 
Oh! Love Thy Help, Samson and Delila Saint-Saéns 
Miss Victoria Johnson 
The Radiant Morn Has Passed Away Woodward 
Sing, Alleluia Forth........ , — ...- Buck 
Church Music Class 
Solos by Miss Drake, Mr. Backus, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Peter 

son 
Quartet—Miss Drake, Mrs. Long, Mr. Fisher and Mr. Buker 
Soprano— Misses Kate Antrobus, Lulu Drake, Gertrude Gra 
ham, Luella Henderson, Bertha Olson, Ada Wells 
Alto—Misses Sara Haines, Victoria Johnson, Ida Keay, May 
Naramore and Mrs. Nelly Long 
Tenor—Messrs. George Backus, W. L. Blankinship, Stanley 
R. Fisher and Robert Winslow 
Bass—Messrs. H. Blatt, C. H. Buker, R. C. Jameson and W 
F. Peterson 
In the presence of three or four of Boston’s most noted 
critics on Saturday afternoon Miss S. Turner, one of the 
most gifted pupils of Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury, 
gave ten or a dozen songs, in which she manifested a 
broad, full, dramatic soprano voice, brought out under the 
excellent tuition of this well-known teacher. Miss Tur- 
ner’s style and artistic finish, in addition to the beautiful 
resonant quality of her voice, makes her work altogether 
charming, and if her intentions are to give her talents to 
the public she will without doubt win her way at once 
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Miss Carolyn Boyan, the talented pupil of Anna Miller 
Wood, has gone to San Francisco for the summer, but 
will return in winter to resume work with Miss Wood 


* * * 


Mr. Struhe assumes the baton at the “Pop” concerts 


from Monday night 
o > * 


Homer A. Norris is busily engaged in giving his en- 
joyable talks in different localities. Mr. Norris is ex- 
tremely enjoyable in this line of work, which is so valuable 
to the student as also to the would-be connoisseur 


* . * 


At the New England Conservatory the pupils recitals 
are in session, some of which are very enjoyable and 
demonstrative of good results. The Bach-Brahms Club 
gave a recital of great interest on Thursday, which was 
divided into three sections, which occurred at 10 A. M., 
2:30, and 7:45 P. M., at the Conservatory hall. These 


numbers were given: 

Cantata, Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit... ope Bach 
Solo voices, chorus, orchestra and organ 

Cantata, O ewiger Feuer, O Ursprung der Liebe....... Bach 
Solo voices, chorus, orchestra and organ 

Motet, op. 17, O God, My Heart Is Ready... Whiting 

(First time.) 
Quartet, op. 92 : ..- Brahms 
Zigeunerlieder, op. 103 . Brahms 


Four voices and piano 
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Rhapsodie, op. 53 Brahms 
Alto solo and male chorus and orchestra 
Gesang der Parzen p. & Brahms 
Chorus and orchestra 


The members of the Bach-Brahms Club are: Ruth 
Adams, Lucy Anne Allen, Carla Atkinson, Louise Baum 
Julia F. Byrnes, Lucy Carleton Chapman, Daisy R. Daniel 
son, Marguerite Dietrick, Nellie M. Donovan, Alena G 
Emerson, Orissa Forrester, Florence Freeman, Margaret 
Galloway, Mrs. Addie L. Goodspeed, Myrtle Grimshaw 
Gertrude Louise Hale, Josephine L. Hewett, Alice May 
Huston, J. Edwina James, Mary Carson Kidd, Lottie May 
MacKay, Regina M. McCabe, Mary Ogilvie, Edith C. Pat 
terson, Mrs. Isabelle Salisbury, Clara Sexton, Maude 
Thompson, Fleda Wynne, Pauline Baisch, Louise Bennett 
Estelle Burgheim, Edith F. Castle, Louise Gertrude Fraser, 
Luella Frye, Janet D. Grant, Charlotte Helen Harris, Sarah 
Belle Huff, Isabel Browning Jessup, Mrs. Alice Maude 
Jackson, Josephine Martin, Bernice W. Merritt, Emma B 
Noyes, Mrs. Adelaide E. Ryan, Emma M. Schott, Carrie E 
Sherrill, Clara Wallenthin, Sophie Wallenthin, Anna Mae 
Whipple, Bessie Willard, Jessie Belle Wood, Arthur G 
Chickering, W. P. Clark, John S. Codman, Mr. Courrier, 
Frederic W. Cutter, Fred. I. Day, H. P. Dreyer, S. Homer 
Eaton, Howard M. Fletcher, Armand Fortin, A. R. Frank 
John W. Frothingham, Dick Grant, Willis C. Haynes, C 
Edward Hubach, H. S. James, George Yates Kells, Harold 
4. Leonard, Osmond Long, F. E. Lowell, Peter McLardie, 
J. Herbert Park, H. E. Reynolds, Robert K. Snow, Fred. S 
Sprague, Geo. W. Sprague, M. W. Whitney, Jr, W. L 
Whitney. 

The club was assisted by Miss Jessie Belle Wood at the 
piano, J. Wallace Goodrich at the organ, and an orchestra 
composed of the following members: 

First violins—Wilhelm Traupe, Clifford Sprunt, leaders; 
Albert Meyer, Russell A. Loring, Florence M. Sliter, 
Elizabeth Mayo 

Second violins—Edson W. Morphy, Mary W. Johnson, 
Margaret E. Upcraft, Bertha I. Howe, Hugo Giduz, Maud 
E. Sanborn, Funice Tweed 

Violas—David W. Fudge, George A. Marsh, George F 
Schwartz, Albert J. Stevens, David D. Ladd, Ruth E 
Prout, Loretta Schwaemmle 

Violoncellos—Alexander Blaess, Sullivan A. Sargent, 
Mr. Hebberlein, Ralph S. Smalley 

Contra-Bass—Max Kunz, Mr. Keller 

Flutes—A. Marquarre, A. Brooke 

Oboes—A. Sautet, F. Mueller 

Clarinets—A. Selmer, P. Metzger 

sassoons—H. Litke, P. Litke 

Contra-Bassoon—Mr. Post 

Horns—F. Harn, H. Larbeer, E. Schumann, C. Schu 
mann 

Trumpets—L. Kloepfel, P. Mueller, J. Mann 

Trombones—C. Hampe, A. Mausebach, F. Meyer 

Tuba—A. Thomae 

Timpani—A. Rettberg Emitie Frances BAver. 


Ulysses Bubler’s Recital. 
Ulysses Biibler, a conscientious pianist, gave a recital 
recently at “Cobbhurst,” the residence of G. W. Kuehl, 
near Morristown, N. J. The program follows 


Prelude and Fugue Bach 
Impromptu Chopin 
Valse Chopin 
Etude Chopin 
Fantaisie Chopin 
Humoreske Dvorak 
Valse : Dvorak 
Des Abends Schumann 
Novelette Schumann 
Intermezzo Brahms 
Walhalla oa Wagner 
Isolden’s Liebestod Wagner 


Miss Dora Vailesca Becker Engaged. 


It is announced that Miss Dora Valesca Becker, the 
fascinating young violinist, is engaged to be married to 
Charles Grant Shaffer, a prominent citizen of Lake 
Charles, La 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TORONT:. : 


June 2. 1 
THE GOLDEN JUBILEE AT LORETTO ABBEY. 
already announced in THE Musica Courter, the 


‘ S 
A golden jubilee of the Loretto nuns of this continent 
will be celebrated at Loretto Abbey, Toronto, on June 13, 

during which days the abbey, with its many 

hall and music 
more beautiful 


14 and 15, 
its concert 


and its still 


corridors and classrooms, 


rooms, its beautiful grounds 
chapel—where the newly erected organ stands—will be a 
scene of unusual interest and activity. The event will 


attract distinguished visitors from near and far, and shortly 
after it transpires a full description of it will be given in 
these columns 

The will be as follows: 


entire program 


JUNE 13. 


Mass of Thanksgiving at 10 o’clock A. m. 


TUESDAY, 
Solemn Pontifica! 
s o’clock Pp. w 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE I4. 


Renediction at 


Solemn Requiem Mass at 9 o’clock a. M. 
Grand Reception Concert at & o’clock Pp. » 
PROGRAM 


Overture, Jubilee pete andes eal ig Web: 
Orchestra and Eight Pianos 
Welcome Chorus, Festmarsch (Tannhauser). Wagner 
St. Cecilia Chorus. 
Vocal Solo ge b dF 0endeuseedtoreesaes — 
ty a V isiting Graduate. 
Ensemble for mandolins, banjos, guitars and pianos 
Drexel Institute March 
Piano Ensemble, Prelude, op. 3.... ‘ : Rachmaninoff 


Ensemble Recitation, The Progress of ‘Reem. - 
By a Narrator and Young Ladies representing Cormans, Eng 


land, Spain, Canada, Australia, Africa, Italy, United States 
Ireland and India 
Incidental Music, He In Tears That Weepeth Hiller 
Solo by Miss Mangan 
EY MND vccchasddetiwrerienesssdedd - occseces mm 
Oft In the Stilly Night paessonccegepedtgz cecdccceshownl —_— 
laphetides Chorus (Tower of Babel) Rubinstein 
Unfold Ye Portals (Redempt‘on). ...«.-Gounod 
Closing Chorus, Rejoice! Rejoice! .... Lemaitre 
Violin Ensemble, Meditation . Gounod 


Violins, ‘cellos, harps and organ 
Cavatine, Plus Grand dans son Obscurite (La Reine de Saba).Gcounod 
Miss Ruby Shea, Gold Medalist (vocal), "98. 








MME, WIENZKOWSKA, me. 


Sole and principal assistant of CONCERT PIANISTE, 
Leschetizky in America, intends this Summer to remain in3R% 
this country, and will receive a limited number of pupils at 
her summer residence. For full particulars, address until 
une 1, 147 West 82d St.. New York; after that time 31 Niles 


” Hartford, Conn. 
ION A. 


JACKSON, 


TENOR, 


324 West 56th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


: Traveling Representative : 
EDWIN H. DANN, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Second Concerto, op. 35......++.+ss+00+ 
Adagio Non Troppo. SGullareto. 
Miss Helen McMahon. 
Second piano, Miss Gwendeline Jones 


Piano, 





Chosal. Guat. vices ows cvses sdesndsbbtrccddcccucviesscocucs Campana 
St. Cecilia Chorus. 
God Save the Queen. 
Accompanist, Mrs. C. W. Haskett; conductor, E. W. Schuch 
Tuurspay, JUNE I5 
ALUMNAE DAY 
Meeting of the Alumnz at to o'clock a. 
Addresses. 
Concert and Graduating Recital (Miss Ruby Shea) at 8 o’clock P. 
PROGRAM 
Valse Chorus, Waves of the Danube. Ivanovici 
St. Cecilia Chorus 
Song, Sognai.. Siacedbine sudeuie ..-Schira 
Miss Ruby Shea 
cap $cecerens edi igh eaiene din 
Miss Gertrude Hughes 
Songs 
Sapphic Ode. ‘ .. Brahms 
Since We Parted..... .Allitsen 
; 2 See iiaideunnipeienlemdabaiae Neidlinger 
Miss Ruby Shea 
Piano Ensemble, Lurline.. ; ; Wallace 
Graduates of ‘Loretto Abbey 
Aria, He Is Kind, He Is Good (Herodiade)... . Massenet 


Miss Ruby Shea 
Piano solos— 
Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges 
Lee BpVOiNG....cccses 
Miss ‘Beles “MeMahon 


Mendelssohn- Liszt 
.Chaminade 


Sacred Song, By Babylon’s Wave ove Howells 
Miss Ruby Shea 
Chorus 
When Evening’s Twilight Hatton 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.. J .. Nevin 
Fifty Selected Voices. 
Violin obligato by twenty-five young yadies. 
Holts 


Ensemble, Sequidilla...............++++ 
For mandolins, banjos, guitars and pianos 
Re TR Becdnedqetnwevennes 
Miss Ruby Shea 
(Accompanied by harp, violin, 

God Save the Queen...........+.+++ 
Accompanist, Mrs. W. C. Haskett 


i 
MUSICIANS OF 


S. T. Church, secretary, and A. S. Vogt, 
the Associated Musicians of Ontario, visited 
Ont., on May 23, when the Forest section of that society 
was formally organized, and on the 7th of June the Ham- 
ilton division will likewise crystallize. May the worthy 


Sacred Song, Mascheroni 


organ and pian».) 


Contest r, E. W. Schuch. 


ONTARIO. 


chairman, of 
London 


ASSOCIATED 


THH .. 


Witmark Music Library, 
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Keys and Transposed. Music Arranged, Adapted, Trans- 
-posed, Lithographed. Autographed, Copied, Hectographed 
and Typewritten. 
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VICTOR HFRBERT, 
HERMEN PF 
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—” SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Rubinstein 





members of the various sections never lose their cohesive 


tendencies! 
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TORONTO TOPICS. 


Under the auspices of the Woman's Music 
Association of this city the Spierimg Quartet, of Chicago, 
gave a concert on May 16, when the assisting artist was 
Mrs. Julie Wyman. The audience appreciative, 
though not as large as it should have been, which is un 
fortunate, as the Woman's Music Association 
deserves encouragement. It is to be hoped that 
similar concerts will be the coming 
They will be better understood and more liberally patron 


Chamber 


was 


Chamber 
every 
arranged for season 
ized as time passes. 

Pupils of W. O. 
Miss Elda Idle, soprano; 
Nellie H. Walmsiey, 
accompanist, gave a recital in the 


Forsyth. assisted by 
Signor Sajous, baritone; Miss 
and Peter C. Kennedy, 
Guild Hall on May 4 
MacDowell, 


piano instructor 


violinist, 


The program included compositions by 

Chopin, Grieg, Rubinstein and Leschetizky, and was 
worthy of an artistic and scholarly instructor such as Mr 
Forsyth. Of the musicians who assisted, and of the pupils, 
especially two or three who are particularly talented and 
promising THE Musicat Courter will in the future have 


occasion to speak 
A very successful recital was 


of the 


hall 
Young 


given last night in the 


Toronto College of Music by Miss Bessie 


pupil of Mr. Fairclough, assisted by E. B. Jackson, bari 
tone, pupil of Miss Florence Graham 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music has sent out invi 
tations to a vocal recital to be given by Miss Emily Find 
lay and Miss Fmily Selway, talented pupils of Mrs. Rey 
nolds Reburn, in the Conservatory Music Hall on Monday 
evening next 

\ concert will be given to-night at Havergal Hall (one 


of the largest and best equipped ladies’ schools in Canada), 
Albert Ham,.Miss Ida Field, Miss H 


instructors be heard 


when pupils of Dr 
Martin 
A full account of this event will shortly be 


and other well-known will 
found in these 


columns 


On Thursday evening, May 18, an interesting and well 
attended recital took place in St. George’s Hall, when 
pupils of Miss Ada E. S. Hart, pianist, and Miss Nora 
Hillary vocalist, were heard in a varied and attractive 
program. 

Mrs. J. W. Bradley, of the Conservatory’s vocal staff 
gave her closing recital for this season on the evening of 


May 25. when a program of songs and ballads was pre 
sented. Assistance was given by an organ pupil of A. S 
Vogt and piano pupils of Dr. Edward Fisher 

The third recital of the series given by pupils of Dr 
Edward Fisher was held in the Conservatory Music Hall 
on Saturday evening, May 30, when Miss Fdith Mitchell! 
the solo pianist, played an exacting program, including 
compositions by Grieg, Chopin, MacDowell, Liszt, Mosz 
kowski and Raff. Miss Mitchell's interpretation of the 
various numbers was excellent and her technic good 
Those who assisted her were pupils of Miss Denzil, Mrs 
Reynolds-Reburn, Rechab Tandy and Dr. Albert Ham 

The two other conservatory recitals of the week wer 
given by piano pupils of Miss Frances Morris, A. T. C. M 
and vocal pupils of Miss Annie Hallworth, A. T. C. M 

* . . 

Herbert Crowley, tenor, who has been studying with 
Sbriglia for the past three years, has arrived in this city 
and will probably spend the summer here 

Watkin Mills, the English basso, will arrive in Canada 
about November 1, and under the direction of W. Spencer 
Jones, of Brockville, Ont., will tour in this country. Mr 


Mills will be Merlin Morgan, solo pianist, of 


London, England, who last season won the $1,500 scholar 
ship at the Royal Academy, 
violoncellist, of London, Ont 


AMERICAN TOUR, OCTOBER, 1899, to MAY, 1900. 


«CLARENCE EDDY. 


Loudon G. Charlton, Manager, 
THE ROYALTON, NEW YORK. 


" WOLLE. 


alii ORGANIST. 
THE WOLPSOMN MUSICAL BURBAU, 131 East 17th St., New Yerk. 


Special Course for Teachers, June and July. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Synthetic Piano School, 


332 West 58th St., ; . NEW YORK CITY. 


assisted by 


and also by Henry Saunders 


The programs will be very 
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interesting, and will include two songs, “The Curfew,” by 
Monk Gould, and “The Windmill,” by Herbert H. Nelson. 

The many friends of Miss Sara E. Dallas, of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, are glad to hear that she has quite 
recovered from her severe illness. 

Miss Hilda Davies, violinist, has returned from a suc- 
cessiul tour in the Maritime Provinces. 

Miss Ida Field, pianist, will visit her brother, Harry M. 
Field, in Germany, this summer. Miss Field will be ac- 
companied by her mother, and will go to Bayreuth 

Mrs. Wm. Reid, of St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, will 
this month pay a short visit to Montreal, and will leave 
this city about June 20. 

Mrs. Julie Wyman, contralto, and Miss Dora McMurtry, 
soprano, of this city, will sing at a concert to be given by 
the Buffalo Club on Saturday evening, June 3. Mrs. Wy- 
man and Miss McMurtry will remain in Buffalo until 
Tuesday, June 6, in order to sing at a private reception in 
that city on the evening of June 5. 

W. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, will give a piano recital 
in the Conservatory Music Hall on Monday evening, June 
19, and will again act as examiner for the piano depart- 
ment from June 20 to 23. 

Signor Agramonte, of New York, has arrived in town, 
and is staying at the Rossin House. He will remain in 
this city during the summer months and will teach singing 
at the Toronto College of Music. 

Edward Hayes, the clever vocal instructor and tone 
specialist, is also paying a prolonged visit here 

Mrs. H. W. Parker, of the Conservatory staff, sang with 
decided success at Niagara Falls on May 16. 

May HaAmMILTon. 


A Pleasant Musicale. 


In the Christian Science Hall, Thursday evening, June 1, 
a musicale was given by Miss Clara B. Bagg and Miss E 
A. Hack, assisted by Mrs. J. Williams Macy, contralto; 
Miss Emma Pilat, violinist; Albert Gérard-Thiers, tenor, 
and Mrs. K. Vashti Baxter, accompanist. The program 


follows: 

Andante and Variations for two pianos ‘ .. Schumann 
Miss Clara B. Bagge and Miss Elizabeth A. Hack 

The Rosary .. Nevin 

Mattinatta ........ eee +. TOSti 

Si mes vers avaient des Ailes —_ ..-Hahn 

I'm Wearin’ Awa Foote 


Albert Gérard-Thiers 
Violin Solos 


Reverie oeesccooes +eeeees Vieuxtemps 
Serenade ... : : a , vovwsoeccs OE 
Miss Emma Pilat 
A Song of Sleep ‘ , » Somerset 
Ave Maria.... , _— -Schubert 
Waldesgesprach , . Jensen 
Mrs. J. Williams Macy 
Rondo, for two pianos Chopin 
Miss Bagg and ‘Mies Hack 
Duets 
The Lotus Flower , Rubinstein 
Sweet Once Sang the Bird ‘ oa Rubinstein 


Mrs. Macy and Mr. Thiers. 


S. Roppoport, cantor of the West End Synagogue, as 
sisted by his pupils, Ed. Bromberg, basso; Raboch, violin- 
ist, and Miss Ludia Arnheim, pianist, gave a musicale at 
his studio, 166 West Eighty-second street, May 23. The 
studio, which has a seating capacity of over 400, was com- 
pletely filled. The different numbers were given in an 
artistic manner by his pupils and reflected credit upon him. 
Particularly meritorious was the singing of Miss Emma 
Ostrander, of Brooklyn, who has a beautiful soprano voice 
and whose singing did credit to her teacher. Miss Anna 
Dennison, of Brooklyn, is another of whom Mr. Roppo- 
port may be proud, as she possesses a grand contralto 


v oice. 


Women's String Orchestra of New York . 


Resend Sensumen of Jacoby. 


RS JOSEPHINE JACOBY, whose success in the 
Southwestern and festival tours has already been 
recorded, has received some local criticism of great weight 
fully indorsing the reports of the correspondents of this 
paper. Some of these are herewith reproduced verbatim: 


Mrs. Jacoby appeared for the first time in “Che Faro,” from the 
“Orpheus” of Glick. In presence and in voice Mrs. Jacoby com 
mands at once the appreciation of the audience. She sang with great 
power and feeling; with fine expression and dramatic effect, and was 
most heartily and vociferously applauded.—Louisville Post, May 


10, 1899. 


As soloist Mrs. Jacoby reappeared, and to add tributes to fore 
going ones would be superfluous. She was in great voice, and had 
to sing encores.—Louisville Anzeiger, June 11, 1899. 


Mrs. Jacoby is an important singer who won her auditors at once. 
She sang the “Che Faro” aria from “\rpheus,” and as an encore 
sang Bartlett's “Dream."" Mrs. Jacoby has a contralto of great com 
pass. She sings the low F with ease and purity. The voice also 
has a welcome color. The best she did was the “Olaf Trygvasson.” 

Louisville Anzeiger, May 10, 1899. 


Jacoby, too, came in for a generous share of the public approval. 
Like Williams, she was a stranger here. Before she sang a single 
note her stunning appearance won the audience. She has a con 
tralto voice of splendid fullness and power, and it was heard to 
splendid advantage, both in the Euridyce aria and in the beautiful 
Grieg cantata. Madame Jacoby had been heralded as a singer of 
rare power, and her work bore out the prediction that she was an 
unusually gifted artist.—Louisville Times, May 10, 1599 


Madame Jacoby has a voice of fine quality and tone, and her ren 
dition of “Che Faro,” from “Orpheus,” by Gluck, was well re 
ceived. Her presence is striking and the impression she made most 
pleasing. in the music of the cantata later in the evening Mrs. 
Jacoby pleased her audience even more, and the rather dramatic 
style of the work was better suited to her manner and method 
Louisville Post, May 10, 1899. 

Mrs. Jacoby’s selections yesterday were more happily chosen, and 
she made a most favorable impression. Full and rich, of an appeal 
ing warmth, and possessing dramatic force, her voice won admura 
tion that manifested itse:f in the demand for the encore numbers 
to which she graciousiy acceded.—Courier-Journal, Louisville, May 
1, 1399. 

Mrs. Jacoby gave her attention to the lighter music, and scored a 
decided hit, as the enthusiastic encore demonstrated. For the first 
recall she sang “My Little Love,” by Hawley. * : 

Mrs, Jacoby was happy and effective in three melodies—Fisher's 
‘Under the Rose,’ Chadwick's “ Nocturne’ and Nevin's “Une Spring 
Morning,”’ when she was forced to return for an encore and repeat 
Nevin's song.—Post, Louisville, May 11, 1899. 

The chief soloist of the afternoon concert was Mrs. Jacoby. She 
sang a beautifully selected number of English songs, and her reso 
nant tones and careful and intelligent enunciation caused general 
applause. Mrs. Jacoby responded to two encores.—Louisville Dis 
patch, May 11, 1899. 

Referring to the Louisville festival the Cincinnati Times 
Star says: 

The best performance was that of Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson,” in 
which Mrs. Jacoby sang the role of the priestess, as at Indianapolis 
last year. It was by iar the best work | have heard Mrs. Jacoby 
do. Her great, superbly molded voice was used with a dramatic 
intensity and sincerity that some critics have denied her. It showed 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that Mrs. Jacoby’s place is on the oper 
atic stage. Of the soloists of the festival, Madame Lrema, Mrs 
Jacoby and Sig. Campanari stood out head and shoulders above the 


rest limes-Star, Cincinnati, May 17, 1899 


Mrs. Jacoby sang three Schumann songs and a group of songs and 
Lalo’s “L’Esclave."" There was some curiosity to hear Mrs. Jacoby’s 
voice in a small hall. In Music Hall its beauty, evenness—you can 
not find a tone in its wide range that disappoints you and resonant 
carrying power have been proved more than once. Cincinnati has 
had an admirable opportunity to watch the career of this American 
singer. Since her first appearance here as soloist at the Orpheus 
concert Mrs. Jacoby has sung twice with the Symphony Orchestra 
and at the last May festival. Last Thursday's recital shows that 
she has made unmistakable gains in repose, dignity and authorit 
Cincinnati Times-Star, May 12, 1899. 
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Robert Hosea made his Cincinnati début last night in the Udeon 
He was assisted by the great American contralto, Mrs. Josephine 


Jacoby, in an exceptionaliy active program. Mrs. Jacoby fully sus 
tained the powers she has shown on previous occasions. She is be 
yond a doubt a contralto of almost virile power, and with that she 
possesses a feminine delicacy that is poetic without sacrificing mu 
sical requirements. Her first numbers were “L’ Esclave,"’ by Lalo; 
Serenade by losti, and the “Madrigal,” by Harris. To the encore 
after the second series she sang a selection by Schumann, respond 
ing by a naive song by Schumann. Mrs. Jacoby'’s reception was 
nothing less than an ovation. She is the genuine contralto, with 
full, rich tones and a key to them which is altogether her own 


Cincinnati Inquirer, May 12, 1899 


Mrs. Jacoby, the celebrated contralto, assisted Mr. Hosea, and 
it may be said that she was never heard to better advantage. Ihe 
“Madrigal” ot Harris is far and away the most interesting and in 
spired song Mrs. Jacoby has given thus far in Cincinnati. Her voice 
is wonderiully perfect in quality, and herself as handsome as one 
couid wish to be 

Both singers were well received and heartily encored. Each re 
ceived handsome bouquets.—Cincinnati Commercial, May :2, 189y. 

Each May festival of the Albany Musical Association introduces 
to the public an artist new to the audience. This year Jacoby, the 
contralto, incited great expectation. Her reputation as an artist had 
preceded her, but many times singers fall short of what is expected 
of them, due to the lavish encomiums with which their advent is 
heralded. But with Jacoby this was the exception. A better con 
tralto has not been heard on the concert stage im this city, though 
she labored at a disadvantage in “The Lay of the Bell,” the music 
being a little out of her compass and being more suitable to a mezzo 
soprano. Jacoby’s voice is a pure contralto, golden and deep in 
quality, and so full and pure in intonation as to be capable of filling 
the largest opera house without effort. It is a pleasure to state that 
this voice, so efficiently cultivated, has been brought to its present 
perfection in this country by an American teacher. Jacoby has cer 


tainly a great future before her.—Albany Sunday Press, May 7, 1899 


Bita C. Keil. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, of Pittsburg, since her return from 
Europe has been kept busy with the many engagements for 
concerts and recitals that she has had during the past sea- 
son. Miss Keil is soprano soloist of the new Church of the 
Ascension, of which Frederic Archer is organist. She has 
alse recently become the soprano of the Bussman Quartet, 
which will be heard at the Chautauqua Assembly this sum- 
mer. Recently Miss Keil sang at a musical given at the 
residence of Mrs. Sunderland, in Pittsburg. A fortnight 
ago she sang at Tarentum, and also at Beaver College, 
Beaver, Pa. On June 26 she will sing the “Messiah” at the 
concert of the Allegheny Musical Association. 


Manager Wolfsohn Sails. 


Henry Wolfsohn was a passenger on the steamer Fuerst 
Bismarck, which sailed last Thursday for Southampton. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Wolfsohn and their daughter. 
Mr. Wolfsohn, who manages and represents many of our 
most successful and brilliant concert attractions, has gone 
abroad for a much needed rest, and also to close with sev- 
eral prominent European concert attractions to visit this 
country during the coming season. While in Paris he will 
arrange with Lillian Blauvelt, the American prima donna, 


for a series of concerts 


Willis E. Bacheller gave an informal musicale at his 
residence, No. 224 Central Park West, last Thursday, to 
introduce his pupil, Miss Wilhelmine Koenig, of Oakland, 
Cal. Miss Koenig’s voice, which is a pure contralto, was 
much admired by those present, If she is a sample of Mr 
Bacheller’s ability as a teacher of voice production and 
interpretation, it 1s Sale to predict for him great success, 
for she sang her half-dozen songs excellently. Townsend 


Fellows and Mr. Bacheller were also heard in solos and 


duets 
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ROM Kolditz is announced the death of Louis 
Schumann, eldest son of the great composer. 

Like his father, he suffered from brain disease. 

=. 
ILLY SCHUTZ—our Brother Willy—is to 
manage the Wagner season in Paris during 
the exhibition next year. Lamoureux is to con- 
duct, and Willy—well, Willy won't “do a thing” to 
the management, will he? 


pera, Ren 


‘gs is safe to assume that Emil Paur will conduct 

the German performances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season. The negotiations are 
all but concluded. Mr. Grau could not have se- 
cured a better man, for apart from a temperamental 
sympathy for Wagner, Mr. Paur has had much ex- 
perience as an operatic conductor. 


Tt recent successful representation of [bsen’s 

wonderful but unpleasant “Ghosts” at the 
Carnegie Lyceum revives the question—an antique 
one—why it is the drama is so hopelessly bemired in 
America? Music, operatic and symphonic, is far 
in advance of the stage in this city. The latter is 
chiefly devoted to vulgarity and to the exposition of 
the banal. The high water mark of the season is 
not Miss Adams in “Romeo and Juliet,” but Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in “Zaza.” In the Ibsen revival John 
Blair and Miss Mary Shaw particularly disting- 
uished themselves. But we have little hope for the 
American stage. It is in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. 





wets it doubtless pleases the family and the 

* admirers of the late Sidney Lanier, we doubt 
the wisdom of the publication of certain of his letters 
in the current numbers of Scribner's. Mr. Lanier 
was a man of talent, more literary, however, than 
musical talent. His adoration of the flute and com- 
posers for flute led him to remarkable lengths. He 
was not a critical musician nor a creative poet. A 
man of sensibility, emotional to a degree, his letters 
reveal the lack of critical stability. In the domain 
of pure literature his efforts are happier, notably his 
“Science of English Verse.” His study of the Eng- 
lish novel is marred by an excessive veneration for 
George Eliot. 


D ATES of the Grau opera season are as follows: 

San Francisco, October 2, for three weeks; 
St. Louis, October 30; Chicago, November 13, for 
three weeks; Boston, December 4, for a fortnight; 
New York, December 18, for fifteen weeks. 

It is possible that Calvé may revisit us for a 
limited number of performances, and of course the 
De Reskés. John will not make the trip to the 
Coast. Eddie will. Nordica, Van Rooy and 
Bispham have signed contracts. The early Boston 
season is to get ahead of possible rivals there. The 
last Boston engagement was a failure. So the 
operatic octopus is once more to unfold its tentacles 
and choke the life out of the musical community. 


- - 


i Shee Evening Sun one day last week printed the 
following editorial: 

“The rumors about the marriage of a certain well- 
known musician must have caused a thrill of sorrow 
and disappointment in the breasts of his fair admir- 
ers in this town. They must have felt that here was 
the end of a fondly hugged delusion. The pensive 
artist was supposed to be the victim of a great sor- 
row. A bereavement that occurred many years ago 
was supposed to have rendered a new attachment 
impossible. Almost as much as his hair and his 
sombre eyes, this romantic absorption in the buried 
past made him attractive to the hundreds of half- 


grown schoolgirls who used to block his passage 
from the piano to his room behind the concert hall. 
It is a pity that such pleasant fiction should be 
turned into mere tricks of the press agent. But the 
general public learns nothing from every fresh 
demonstration of the fact that it is well to be doubt- 
ful in regard to musical and theatrical romances.” 

We did see the advisability of giving publicity to 
the silly rumor alluded to. If true it would prove 
nothing—merely the happening of the expected. 
Being untrue it might be used by those interested 
for advertising purposes. The Evening Sun is 
right. There is an immense amount of nonsense 
written regarding executive musicians. Great sor- 
rows, great romances and all the rest are but 
paraphernalia to be utilized in the big “boom.” It 
it not only silly; it is criminal, and in the worst 
possible taste. 


HE communication in the German letter of the 
issue of May 24, signed “Music Student,” 
presents once more the inexplicable problem 
which faces all American devotees of music. 
Heaven only knows how long this utter folly 
will continue. In the first place it would be 
incumbent upon all good and true Americans in 
the event that there were no native conservatories 
equal in excellence to those of Europe, to secure 
them expeditiously. But when we have so many 
well equipped schools of music, it certainly is not 
compatible with loyalty to one’s country to demand 
that our youth be educated abroad, and after they 
have received the training to habitually patronize 
any foreigner in preference to them. This certainly 
seems to be as illogical a procedure, as it is unjus- 
tifiable one. It is placing insurmountable obstacles 
in the path of the struggling young artist, who has 
a difficult enough time to survive under the best 
encouragement, but who cannot forge ahead under 
such crushing lethargy which awaits the results of 
his efforts. 

Americans should educate their children at home, 
and provide proper facilities for so doing. After 
they have educated the best talent of the country, it 
is only logical to presume that positions will be 
found for them. These are old truths, to be sure, 
and have been watchwords with THE Musica 
Courter for years. It seems strange from a busi- 
ness standpoint that America has pursued the 
course of which “Music Student” complains so per- 
sistently and irrationally. How long will this con- 
tinue? Would it not be wise for all Americans artis- 
tically inclined to avoid the arts as a pestilence and 
learn some useful trade? 


THE FATES OF COMPOSERS. 
M** NORDAU has written an article in a Ger- 


man paper on the fates of composers. He 
tells the sad story of Weber hurrying, when sick 
unto death, to London to produce his “Oberon” in 
order to make a little money for his children, Lina, 
Lexel and Max, and how in a lonely hotel, without 
a friend’s hand or face by his bed, he was found 
dead one morning. Then Nordau turns to the pres- 
ent of what he himself has seen. “The triumphs of 
the Abbe Perosi in the Cirque des Champs Elysses, 
and in the central hall of the Figaro can never be 
forgotten by anyone who was present. Noble ladies 
of high society lay at his feet, and kissed the hem of 
his robe. The crowd cheered and rejoiced. He was 
not honored, he was deified. $0 it was in Rome, so 
it was in Paris, so it seems to be in other great 
capitals. 

“Mascagni had previously enjoyed such godlike 
triumph. Enraptured crowds of women surrounded 
him, and sought for a glance or a smile from the 
genius. Servile reporters described every move- 
ment, reverently spoke of his ‘appearance, his 
clothes, his gestures, and every word that fell from 
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his lips. Whether Perosi has made as much money 
as Mascagni is not known, but the latter is a mil- 
lionaire.” 

Compare these with Bach in the best years of his 
life, teaching the most elementary branches to his 
pupils at St. Thomas’ Church, to gain his daily 
bread. Haydn at fifty-nine thought himself happy 
when he got 500 gulden as a salary. Compare these 
young ones with Beethoven, one of whose works 
bears the inscription, “Muss es denn sein? Ja. Es 
muss sein.” The story of the inscription is, that, 
when the master was at work, his housekeeper came 
in and asked him for a guiden. He told her to go 
to the devil. The old woman persisted in her de- 
mand, as she had to buy something for their dinner. 
‘““Muss es sein?” he asked. ‘Must you have it?” 
“Yes,” she answered. “Es muss sein.” With a sigh 
he handed the coin to her, and then feeling that the 
incident embodied his wretched lot on earth, in bit- 
ter self-mockery, he put the brief dialogue at the 
head of his work. 

Will Perosi, Mascagni & Co. ever make compari- 
son between their fortunes and those of the high 
gods of music? There is no doubt that they believe 
they deserve their glory and riches. But they must 
blush when they compare the “Resurrection” with 
“Oberon,” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the 
Ninth Symphony. 


THE WAGNERIAN ILLUSION. 


AMILLE SAINT-SAENS published in the 
Revue de Paris of April 1 an article entitled 
“L’Illusion Wagnerienne.” He warns the reader 
that there is in it no question of any criticism of 
Wagner’s works or theories, but of quite another 
matter, and then proceeds. 
No. I. 

The prodigious development of Wagnerian liter- 
ature is well known. These forty years past, books, 
pamphlets, reviews, journals, have discussed un- 
ceasingly the author and his works; every moment 
there appeared new analyses of works already an- 
alyzed a thousand times, new explanations of theo- 
ries, a thousand times explained; and so it goes on, 
and no one can tell when it will stop. It need not 
be said that these questions have been exhausted 
long ago, and that we have rehashes of the same 
dissertations, the same descriptions, the same doc- 
trines. I do not know whether the public takes any 
interest in them; at all events no one seems to be 
disturbed. 

This fact stares us in the face; but what perhaps 
are not so much remarked are the strange aberra- 
tions which are scattered through most of these nu- 
merous writings, and we do not speak of those only 
which are inherent in the inevitable incompetence 
of those, who, as the saying goes, do not belong to 
the shop. Nothing is more difficult than to talk 
music, it is a thorny job even for musicians, and 
almost impossible for others; the strongest and the 
most subtle go astray. Lately, tempted by the at- 
tractions of the Wagnerian questions, a “prince of 
criticism,” a spirit of light, spread forth his power- 
ful wings, and soared to the loftiest peaks. I was 
admiring the superb mastery, the audacity and sure- 
ness of his flight, the beautiful curves he described 
in the azure sky—when all at once, like Icarus, he 
fell heavily to earth, declaring that the musical thea- 
tre “might venture into philosophy, but could do 
nothing with psychology.” While I was rubbing 
my eyes I came to this, that music is an art which 
does not penetrate into the soul, and does not per- 
meate it through slender channels, but that its do- 
main in human passions is reduced “to the grand 
passions in their moments of full expansion and 
full vigor.” 

Allow me, illustrious and justly admired master, 
not to share your manner of viewing this matter. 
Perhaps I have some right, you will without doubt 
concede, to claim to know a little of the secret 


springs of an art in which | have been living, since 
childhood, like a fish in water. I have always found 
it radically impotent in the domain of pure idea (Is 
not pure idea the realm in which philosophy 
moves’), and on the contrary omnipotent when it 
is a question of expressing passion to every degree, 
to the most delicate nuances of feeling. To pene- 
trate the soul, to permeate its slender channels, is 
truly its chosen part and likewise its triumph. Music 
begins where speech ends; it speaks the unspeaka- 
ble; it makes us discover in ourselves unknown 
depths; it renders impressions; “states of soul” 
which no word knows how to express. And, be it 
said in passing, it is for this that dramatic music has 
been able so often to content itself with mediocre, 
or even worse, texts; that in certain moments, music 
is the “Word,” that it expresses all. Speech be- 
comes secondary, almost useless. 

By his ingenious system of Leitmotiv (horrid 
word!) Richard Wagner has further extended the 
field of musical expression, in making us under- 
stand, beneath the words uttered by the personages, 
their most secret thoughts. The system had been 
seen in glimpses, outlined already, but little atten- 
tion was paid to it before the appearance of the 
works in which its received its whole development. 
Let us take a very simple example, picked from a 
thousand. Tristan asks, “Where are we?” “Near 
the end,” replies Isolde to the same music which 
previously accompanied the words “Devoted to 
death,” which she pronounces in a low voice, look- 
ing at Tristan. We comprehend immediately what 
“end” she speaks of. Is this philosophy or psy- 
chology? 

Unfortunately like all delicate and complicated 
organisms it is fragile; it has no effect on the hearer 
except under the condition that he hears distinctly 
at once of what “end” she is speaking, and that he 
has an excellent musical memory. 

3ut as this is not the question before us at pres- 
ent, the reader will kindly pardon the’ transgression. 
As long as all the commentators confine themselves 
to describing the beauties of Wagner’s works, sav- 
ing a tendency to partiality and hyperbole, which 
need create no surprise, we have nothing to re- 
proach them with. But when they get down to the 
quick of the matter, when they want to explain to 
us in what the musical drama differs from the lyric 
drama and the latter from opera, why the musical 
drama must necessarily be symbolic and legendary, 
how it is to be musically conceived in thought, how 
it ought to exist in the orchestra and not in the 
voice, how one cannot apply to a musical drama 
the music of opera, what is the essential nature of 
the Leitmotiv, &c.—when they wish, in a word, to 
initiate us into all these beautiful things, then a thick 
fog settles on their style; strange words, incoherent 
phrases appear all at once like a jack in the box; in 
short, to use respectful phrases, everything becomes 
incomprehensible. We need not go back for proof 
to the fabulous and ephemerai Wagner Review, de- 
claring, one day, to its stupefied readers that hence- 
forward it would be published in intelligible ian- 
guage; the most sagacious, the most weighty 
writers, did not escape the contagion. 

Endowed by nature with a fund of naiveté, which 
years have not exhausted, | have been for a long 
time trying to understand. It is not light that is 
lacking, I said to myself, it is my eye that is de- 
fective. I blamed my inborn imbecility; I made the 
most sincere efforts to penetrate into the sense of 
these dissertations, so I went on, till one day, finding 
or refinding the same reasoning, unintelligible to 
me, signed by a critic whose style, primarily, has the 
limpidity of crystal, I wrote to him to ask 1 he 
could not, out of consideration for the weakness of 
my sight, turn on a.little more light in his lantern. 
He had the kindness to publish my letter, and to 
follow it up with a reply which replied nothing, 
cleared up nothing and left things as they were. 
Henceforth I gave up the struggle, and undertook 


the investigation of the causes of this bizarre phe- 
nomenon. 

There are lots of causes probably. Perhaps the 
theories themselves, the base of the discussion, had 
not all the clearness desirable. “When I re-read my 
old theoretic works,” Richard Wagner said one day 
to M. Villot, “I can no longer understand them.” 
It would not be astonishing then that others had 
some trouble in disentangling them, and, what is 
not clearly conceived, as you know, cannot be stated 
clearly. 

But this would not explain in the prodigious su- 
perabundance of writings on the same subject of 
which we spoke just above. Vagueness of the theo- 
ries can have nothing to do with it. Let us search, 
then, and perchance we shall end by finding other 
causes for their strange anomalies 


No. II. 

The curious book of Victor Hugo on Shake- 
speare contains a chapter which ought to be pub- 
lished separately, and placed as a breviary in the 
hands of all artists and all critics. It is the chapter 
headed “Art and Science.” 

In this chapter the master demonstrates and es- 
tablishes this fact, that between Art and Science, 
these two luminaries of the world, there exists a 
radical difference—‘Science is perfect, Art is not.” 

He has been accused, a little, of trying in this 
book to draw up a brief pro domo sua. If it was 
true the occasion would have been a good one for 
him whose influence had been so great, not only on 
literature, but on the entire field of art; for him 
who had renewed poetry and the language itself, 
reforging them for his purpose, to insinuate, while 
endeavoring to establish a law of progress in art, 
that his work was the summum of modern art. 

He did just the opposite. 

Art, he says, is the region of the equal. The 
beauty of everything here below is its power of 
being perfected; the beauty of art is that it is not 
susceptible of perfectionment. 

Art advances in its own manner, it changes 
ground like science, but its successive creations, as 
they contain the immovable, are permanent. 

Homer had only four winds for his tempests; 
Virgil, who has a dozen; Dante, who has twenty- 
four; Milton, who has thirty-two, do not make 
them more effective. ° 

It is lost time to say, Nescio quid majus nascitur 
Iliade. Art is subject neither to diminution nor to 
augmentation. 

And he terminates with this profound phrase, 

“The genius whom one cannot surpass, one can 
equal.” 

“How?” 

“By being another.” 

The Wagnerian exegesis starts from a quite dif- 
ferent principle. Richard Wagner is not only a 
genius, he isa Messiah. Drama, music were, down 


to his time, in their infancy and prepared his ad 
vent; the greatest musicians, Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven were only his precursors. There is nothing 
more to do out of the way he has traced, for he is 
the way, the truth and the light. He has revealed 
to the world the Gospel of perfect Art. Hence there 
could be no question of criticism, but proselytism 
and an apostolate, and one can thus explain easily 
this perpetual recommencement, this unwearied 
preaching. Christ and Buddha have been dead a 
long time, and comments are still made on their 
doctrines, their lives are written again and again, 
and all this will last as long as their worship. 

But if, as we believe, the principle lacks justice, 
if Richard Wagner is not a great genius like Dante 
or Shakespeare (let us be content with these names), 
the falseness of the principle must react on its con- 
sequences, and, in this case, it is natural to see the 
commentators venture at times into incomprehensi 


ble reasonings, the sources of delirous deductions. 
“Every great artist,” Hugo says, “restamps art 
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in his own image.” That is all. It does not efface 
the past, it does not close the future. 

The “St. Matthew Passion,” “Don Juan,” “Al- 
ceste,” “Fidelio” have lost none of their value since 
the birth of “Tristan” and the “Nibelungen Ring.” 
There are only four wind instruments in the “Pas- 
sion,” there are not twenty in “Don Juan” and “Fi- 
delio,” there are thirty in “Tristan” and forty in the 
“Ring.” All in vain. So true is this that Wagner 
himself in his ““Meistersinger” could, without humil- 
iation return almost to the orchestra of Beethoven 


and Mozart. 
(To be continued.) 


NONE FOR MUSIC, 


N referring to the donation of $10,000,000 (ten 
| million dollars) by Mrs. Leland Stanford to the 
Leland Stanford University, the Chicago Tribune 
Says. 

The total contributions to education for the present year 
amount to $20,340,684, as compared with $13,086,150 for ail 
of last year. This immense sum has been divided as foi- 
lows: To colleges and universities, $17,770,684; to acad- 
emies and seminaries, $143,000; to art institutes, $927,000; 
to polytechnic institutes, $1,500,000. There has been noth- 
ing corresponding to this in any previous year. It can only 
be taken as indicating the growing sense of the importance 
of education in America, and especially the conviction that 
the Greater America is bound to make more imperative de- 
mands than ever upon American citizenship for a larger 
and higher education. 

No contributions have been made by wealthy 
people to musica! institutions, or for musical pur- 
poses. Probably the discouraging results of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift under Walter Damrosch’s manage- 
ment have influenced others in avoiding similar 
steps, although as illustrated in the case of Mr. Hig- 
ginson and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
investment of capital in a symphony orchestra and 
concerts can, at least in some communities, after 
years of effort, be made a financial success, and, 
subsequently, a business institution and investment. 

Just so long as the question of music remains a 
foreign fad and the chief ingredients, and, in fact, 
the necessary ingredients, are represented by tem- 
porary foreign artists—that is, not foreigners who 
come to remain here like the members of our col- 
lege and university faculties that are drawn from 
Europe, but foreigners merely remaining here, en 
passant—just so long will the philanthropic Ameri- 
can, who bestows millions each and every year upon 
all kinds of art and educational institutions, discard 
the institution of music. 

Private musical institutions cannot expect gifts, 
and the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton, which sometimes makes claims to be a public 
institution, is after all a private school, and has not 
fulfilled expectations. Years upon years have 
passed, and not one individual has been graduated 
from that schoo) making even a local effect any- 
where. It is no better, in that respect, than hun- 
dreds of other private music schools, and in some 
departments there are better schools in Boston. 
Why should anyone, merely on the record, donate 
any money to such a school? Nothing could con- 
scientiously be promised in return. The best de- 
partment in the school is the Piano Tuner’s Depart- 
ment, and, while we need many more piano tuners 
than we have, there are no millionaires rupturing 
their brains in a vain effort of providing for a larger 
crop. 

Private schools cannot be helped because philan- 
thropists look only to such institutions as are op- 
erated on a public or semi-official basis. There 
must be trustees in active co-operation with a facul- 
ty. There is no such phenomena in America in mu- 
sic, because we cultivate with the greatest ardor 
the foreign star opera singer, to whom everything 
is sacrified, even with a record of seventy-five years 
of ultimate bankruptcy behind him or her, and the 
attention bestowed upon this feature of musical life 
here paralyzes all the native and indigenous efforts. 
It is now an old story, but we propose to keep it 


alive, if it manages to get as old as Mathusalem or 
Methusalah—either or both, if there were two. 

We would not be surprised to find someone do- 
nating a million dollars to the opera under the con- 
dition that no American singer be permitted as a 
member of the company. It would not break the 
hearts of the musicians if such a conditional contri- 
bution were made just now, so as to provide a 
temporary escape at least from the everlasting re- 
appearance of Nordica and Eames, both substantial- 
ly foreigners, for it is in foreign countries where 
they can get no engagements that they live and 
spend the money they can make here only. If we 
could ever make any money we would give it to a 
foreign opera company, under the condition that at 
least one American could get into the chorus each 
season, provided the chorus would be trained to 
sing and act so that she could learn something. But 
who wants to donate anything to a chorus? 

Millionaires are not going to spend their millions 
on music in America under the prevailing foreign 
fad. But one of these days when a different system 
has been developed some attention will be bestowed 
upon music also. Here in New York we are com- 
pletely engulfed by the foreign opera just now. 
Much more than a million was given to these people 
this season (including their song recitals and pri- 
vate engagements), while our home institutions do 
not have receipts of more than $150,000. 

The result of all this is the coon song, and it is 
retributive justice; we deserve it. Under foreign 
auspices the opera is so high priced that the people 
cannot afford to hear it—ergo they cultivate the 
coon song and the rag time, and neither of these 
need donations; they are running along very 
smoothly without any other source of income than 
the desire of the people to cultivate them. As no- 
body ever reads Krehbiel’s criticisms, and as no one 
can hear him when he pipes away at a lecture, even 
Krehbiel cannot stop the coon song and the rag 
time, and so when Krehbiel cannot stop anything 
it will have to go on—as Richard Wagner did. It’s 
all so strange, and yet it might be stranger. 





OPERA DATES. 

RAU’S company opens in San Francisco Oc- 

tober 2 with an orchestra consisting of 

Theodore Thomas’ players, but not the full Thomas 

Orchestra. The company, after a three weeks’ per- 

formance, opens in St. Louis October 30, Chicago, 

November 13, three weeks, and December 4, Bos- 
ton, two weeks. 

Re-engaged: The following new and novel 
names appear on the register of re-engagements: 
Nordica, Bispham, Edouard de Reszké, Plangon, 
Bauermeister, Mancinelli, Van Dyck and, for the 
East, Jean de Reszké, for it is not believed that 
Jean de Reszké will sing in the West. He said he 
would never sing in Chicago since it failed to ap- 
preciate him, and he certainly will not leave Europe 
in September. Not that he has any engagements 
on the Continent; he rarely has a chance to sing, 
for it would be suicidal for him to sing at the rates 
he can get—1,o00 francs a night—when he gets 
11,000 francs—$22,000—a night in New York. 

The daily papers of this city do not dare to 
criticise Jean de Reszké, although his singing is at 
times wholly artificial and the tones manufactured 
(thoroughly artistic this is, but it should be told), 
and his acting is now merely automatic in a number 
of roles that have lost all their interest in his 
identification with them. The Krehbiels will not 
refer to this, either because they are unable to 
differentiate through the influence of personal asso- 
ciation or because the business office of the papers 
put stop orders on any criticism adverse to De 
Reszké. But such influences cannot stop this pa- 
per from publishing the truth. 

No; it appears that Jean de Reszké will not take 
that Western trip. The opera company may suc- 
ceed without him, but we doubt it, for the whole 


scheme rests upon the booming of one or two or 
four “great stars,” as they call these old-ladies and 
gentlemen. Those people of the West who will 
spend money for the opera will not go to hear 
opera, but to see Jean de Reszké, who has been 
booming himself so successfully that Grau must 
next season give him $2,500 a night to sing. That is 
what should be called magnificent American busi- 
ness method, and it proves how apt a pupil Jean 
de Reszké is of our native genius. Everyone should 
approve of his system, for it dovetails into the very 
plans approved of among us. We applaud business 
success; we have no use for failures. A singer who 
can finally reach $2,500 a night and keep all com- 
petition at bay is a splendid specimen of the Ameri- 
can business man. 

But what would become of opera in America if 
Jean de Reszké should suddenly get a frog in his 
throat that would stay there? It is rather danger- 
ous to risk an art on one man’s tonsils. Maybe the 
opera speculators will learn again how this works 
by the time the Christmas trees bloom. 





NOVELTIES. 


T HAT the past musical season was not rich in 
important musical novelties may be gleaned 
from this list printed in last Sunday’s Times: 





September 6—Sousa and Klein’s operetta, “The Char- 
latan.” 

September 20—Smith and Englander’s new operetta, “The 
Little Corporal.” 

September 27—Smith and Herbert's operetta, “The For- 
tune Teller.” 

October 30—-Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol.’ 

November 15—Stange and Edwards’ “Jolly Musketeer.” 

November 23—Adele Aus der Ohe’s Suite in E major. 

December 3—Walter Damrosch’s “Manila Te Deum.” 

December 4—Bourgault-Ducoudray’s symphonic poem, 
“L’Enterrement d’Ophelie.” 

December 4—Bourgault-Ducoudray’s symphonic poem, 
“Vivian.” 

December 14—MacDowell’s symphonic poem, ‘‘Launcelot 
and Elaine.” 

January 3—Henry Holden Huss’ trio, op. 4, revised. 

January 17—Minor piano novelties, played by Joseph 
Weiss. 

January 30—Smith and De Koven’s “Three Dragoons.” 

February 20—Minor piano novelties, played by Joseph 
Weiss. 

February 23—D’Indy’s symphonic poem, “Istar.” 

March 7—Arthur Foote’s quintet in A minor. 

March 10—Mancinelli’s opera, “Ero e Leandro.” 

March 14—B. O. Klein's Sonata, violin and piano, op. 10. 

March 16—Horatio W. Parker’s “Adstant Angelorum 
Chori.” 

March 17—Piano novelties by MacDowell, at his recital. 

March 22—Chabrier’s “Bourée Fantastique.” 

March 28—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Sonata for piano and 
violin, op. 34. 

April 16—Perosi’s “Resurrection of Lazarus.’ 

April 21—Sonata in G for piano and violin, and songs by 
Walter Damrosch. 

Any list that contains two novelties by Brother 
Walter Damrosch must of necessity be weighted 
down, even if the names of Parker, MacDowell and 
Huss are an offset. By the way, the scheme to get 
100,000 singers at Brother Walter’s “Tedium” is a 
good one—for both brothers. One hundred thou- 
sand and more copies will have to be printed at the 
expense of the city, and thus the old advice of 
Iago’s, “Put money in thy purse” will bear fruit. 
But perhaps Tammany will not consent—oh, what 
an escape for the ears of Dewey! 


| T is not generally known that a very pretty row 

is in progress at Covent Garden, London. The 
De Reszkés are “huffed” at their “ole fren” Maur- 
ice Grau. Jean will sing no more this season, and 
Edouard will probably follow suit. The reason for 
the trouble is a carefully concealed one, but it is of 
such serious magnitude that the Brothers of War- 
saw may not return here next season. Grau feels 
better able now to cope with such an emergency, as 
he has Van Rooy—a bigger drawing card than 
Edouard de Reszké last season—and Saleza, who is 


a coming man and a dangerous rival to a baritonal 
tenor past the half century mark. 
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THE CHOPIN STUDIES. 


(Concluded. ) 


ON BULOW calls the next study, the one in C 
sharp minor, a nocturne—a duo for ‘cello and 
flute. He ingeniously smooths out the unequal 
rhythmic differences of the two hands and justly 
says the piece does not work out any special tech- 
nical matter. This study is the most lauded of all. 
Yet I cannot help agreeing with Niecks, who 
writes of it—he oddly enough places it in the key 
of E: “A duet between a He and a She, of whom the 
former shows himself more talkative and emphatic 
than the latter, is, indeed, a very sweet, but, per- 
haps, also somewhat tiresomely monotonous, as 
such téte-a-tétes naturally are to third parties.” 

For Chopin’s contemporaries this was one of his 
greatest efforts. Heller wrote: “It engenders the 
sweetest sadness, the most enviable torments, and 
if in playing it one feels oneself insensibly drawn 
toward mournful and melancholy ideas, it is a dis- 
position of the soul which I prefer to all others. 
\las! how I love these sombre and mysterious 
dreams, and Chopin is the god who creates them.” 
In this etude Kleczynski thinks there are traces 
of weariness of life, and quotes Orlowski—Chopin’s 
friend—“He is only afflicted with home-sickness.” 
Willeby thinks this study the most beautiful of them 
all. For me it is both morbid and elegaic. There 
is nostalgia in it, the nostalgia of a sick, lacerated 
soul. It contains in solution all the most objection- 
able and most endearing qualities of the master. 
Perhaps we have heard its sweet, highly perfumed 
measures too often. Its interpretation is a matter of 
taste. Kullak has written the most ambitious pro- 
gram for it. I quote at length from Albert R. Par- 
son’s translation in Schirmer’s publication: 

“The highly poetic contents of this wonderful 
composition show that it was created to serve as a 
study in delivery. But one must be able to rise 
above prosaic, ordinary feeling and perception to 
enter fully and entirely into the rich and deep soul- 
fulness of the divinely endowed composer. 

“Throughout the entire piece an elegaic mood 
prevails. The composer paints with psychologic 
truthfulness a fragment out of the life of a deeply 
clouded soul. He lets a broken heart, filled with 
grief, proclaim its sorrow in a language of pain 
which is incapable of being misunderstood. The 
heart has lost—not something, but everything. The 
tones, however, do not always bear the impress of a 
quiet, melancholy resignation. More passionate 
impulses awaken. The still plaint becomes a com- 
plaint against cruel fate. It seeks the conflict, and 
tries through force of will to burst the fetters of 
pain, or at least to alleviate it through absorption in 
a happy past. But in vain! The heart has not lost 
something—it has lost everything. 

“Therefore it must bear its burden of woe further 

-even to the end. Although the formalists among 
the musical zxstheticians will only recognize as the 
contents of a composition the sum of the tone forms 
contained in it—as in accordance with the laws of 
musical logic they range themselves beneath, 
beside or above each other—and will deny the ex- 
istence of any other contents, I have nevertheless 
unfolded the foregoing little exposition about in the 
way and with an equal right that Chopin, the 
master, once wrote down what he had felt and pic- 


tured to himself when he composed the second 
movement of his E minor concerto, and what the 
performer, in reproducing it, should perceive in or 
put into it. Karasowski, Fr. Chopin, L., page 121. 
The musical poem divides into three, or if one views 
the little episode in B major as a special part, into 
four parts (strophes), of which the last is an elab- 
orated repetition of the first with a brief closing part 
appended. 

“The whole piece is a song, or, better still, an 
aria, in which two chief voices are to be brought out, 
of which the upper one is the imitation of a human 
voice, while the lower one must bear the character 
throughout of an obligato accompanying violon 
cello. 

“Tt is well known that Chopin was very fond of 
the violoncello and that he imitated in his piano 
compositions the style of passages peculiar to that 
instrument. The two chief voices correspond 
closely and supplement and imitate each other 
reciprocally. Between the two a third element 
exists: an accompaniment of eighths in uniform 
succession without any significance beyond that of 
filling out the harmony. This third element is to be 
kept wholly subordinate 

“The little, one-voiced introduction in recitativ 
style, which preceeds the aria, reminds one vividly 
of the beginning of the Ballade in G minor, op. 23.” 

The D flat study, No. 8, is called by Von Biilow 
“the most useful exercise in the whole range of 
etude literature. It might truly be called ‘l’indis- 
pensable du pianiste, if the term, through misuse, 
had not fallen into disrepute. As a remedy for stiff 
fingers and preparatory to performing in public, 
playing it six times through is recommended, even 
to the most expert pianist.” Only six times! The 
separate study of the left hand is recommended 
Kullak finds this study “surprisingly euphonious, 
but devoid of depth of content.” It is an admirable 
study for the cultivation of double sixths. It con 
tains a remarkable passage of consecutive fifths that 
set the theorists by the ears. I have heard the study 
make an effect but once in public, and then 
Paderewski played it. Riemann manages to get 
some new editorial comment upon it. It need de 
tain us no longer. 

The nimble study, which bears the rather silly 
title of “The Butterfly,” is in G flat. Von Bilow 
transposes it enharmonically to F sharp, avoiding 
numerous double flats. I don’t fancy the change 
He holds anything but an elevated opinion of the 
piece, classing it with a composition of the Charles 
Mayer class. This is unjust; while the study is not 
deep it is graceful and very effective. It has lately 
become the stamping ground for the display of 
piano athletes. Nearly all modern virtuosi pull to 
pieces the wings of this gay little butterfly. They 
smash it, they bang it, and, adding insult to cruelty, 
they finish with three chords, mounting an octave 
each time, thus giving a conventional character to 
the close—the very thing the composer avoids 

Much distorted phrasing is also indulged in. In 
Tellefsen’s edition and Klindworth’s we get these 


differences: 


\ 
l) 


| is 
iii 
> 
(f im 
ei 
eis 


Mikuli, Von Biilow and Kullak place the /egato 
bow over the first three notes of the group. Ri 


ivann, of course, is different: 


Allegro vivace. ¢ - 112. 
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The metronomic markings are about the same in 
all editions. 

A certain Asiatic wildness-——according to Yon 
Biilow—pervades the B minor study—op. 25, No 
10—although to Willeby it is only a study in oc 
taves “for the left hand”! Von Bulow furthermore 
compares it, because of its homophon character 
to the Chorus of Dervishes in Beethoven’s “Ruins 
of Athens.” a real pandemo 
nium; for a while holier sounds intervene, but final 


Niecks says it is 
ly hell prevails.” This study is for Kullak “some 
what far fetched and forced in invention, and leaves 
one cold, although it plunges on wildly to the end.” 
Von Bulow has made the most complete edition 
Klindworth strengthens the first and seven-eighths 
of the fifth bar before the last by filling in the har- 
monics of the left hand. This work is an important 
one, technically; because few pianists make little 
of it that does not abate its musical significance 
[ am almost inclined to group it with the two 
last studies of this opus. The opening is porten 
tous, and soon becomes a driving whirlwind of 
tone. Chopin has never penned a lovelier melody 
than the one in B—the middle section of this etuds 

it is only to be compared to the one same key in 
the B minor Scherzo, while the return to the first 
subject is managed as consummately as in the E 
flat minor Scherzo, from op. 35. I confess to being 
always stirred by this B minor study, with its tempo 
at a forced draught and its precipitous close. There 


perhaps the 


is a lushness about the octave melody 
tune is a little overripe—but it is sweet, sensuous 
music, and about it hovers the hush of a rich even 
ing in early autumn 

And now the “Winter Wind!” Alexander Mc 
Arthur, who knew Rubinstein as few pupils, has 
described the performance of the Russian artist in 
this noble composition—the study in A minor, op 


25, No. 11 


“It must be mentioned as a particular merit of 


Even Von Biilow becomes enthusiastic 


this, the longest and, in every respect, the grandest 
of Chopin’s studies, that, while producing the great 
est fullness of sound imaginable, it keeps itself so 
entirely and utterly unorchestral, and represents 
piano music in the most accurate sense of the word 
To Chopin is due the honor and credit of having set 
fast the boundary between piano and orchestral mu 
sic, which through other composers of the roman 


tic school. 


especially Robert Schumann, has been 
defaced and blotted out, to the prejudice and dam 
age of both species.” 

Kullak is equally as warm in his praise 

“One of the grandest and most ingenious of 


Chopin’s etudes, and a companion piece to op. 10, 


2 
No. 12, which perhaps it even surpasses. It is a 


bravura study of the highest order; and is captvat 
ing through the boldness and originality of its pas 
: ; 


sages, whose rising and fall il] it 


lalling waves, tull of agita 


tion, overflow the entire keyboard; captivating 
through its harmonic and modulatory shadings; and 
captivating, finally, through a wonderfully invented 
little theme which is drawn like a ‘red thread’ 
through all the flashing and glittering waves of 
tone, and which, as it were, prevents them from scat 
tering to all quarters of the heavens This little 
theme, strictly speaking only a phrase of two meas 


} 


ures, is in a certain sense, the motto which serves as 


a superscription for the etude, appearing first one 


voiced, and immediately afterward four voiced. The 
slow time (Lent hows the great importance 
which is to be attached to it Lhe vho have fol 


lowed thus far and agree with what has been said 
cannot be in doubt concerning the proper artistic 
delivery. To execute the passages quite in the rapid 
time prescribed one must possess a finished techni 
Great facility, lightness of touch, equality, strength 
and endurance in the forte passages, together with 
the clearest distinctness in the piano and pianissimo 

all of this must have been already achieved, for the 
interpreter must devote his whole attention to the 


poetic contents of the composition, especially to the 
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life of their own, appearing now calm and circum- 
spect, and anon bold and challenging. The march- 
like element naturally requires strict playing in 
time.” 

This study is magnificent, and it is music. 

In bar fifteen Von Biilow makes B natural in the 
second note of the last group, although all other 
editions, except Klindworth, give a B flat. Von 
Biilow has common sense on his side. The B flat 
is a misprint. The same authority recommends 
slow staccato practice, with the lid of the piano 
closed. Then the hurly-burly of tone will not in- 
toxicate the player and submerge his critical faculty. 

Each editor has his notion of the phrasing of the 
initial sixteenths. Thus Mikuli’s—which is normal: 





S risoluto 





Klindworth fingers this passage more ingeniously, 
but phrases it about the same, omitting the sexto- 
let mark. Kullak retains it. Von Bilow makes his 
phrase run in this fashion: 


f energico ma sempre molto legato 





As regards grouping, Riemann follows Von 
Biilow, but places his accents differently. 

The canvas is Chopin’s largest—for the idea and 
its treatment are on a vastly grander scale than any 
contained in the two concertos. The latter are, 
after all, miniatures-—precious ones, if you will— 
joined together and built up with cunning artifice. 
In neither work is there the resistless overflow of 
this etude, which has been compared to the scream- 
ing of the winter blasts. Ah, how Chopin puts to 
flight all these modern fellows who scheme out a 
big decorative pattern and then have nothing where- 
with to fill it! He never relaxes his theme, and its 
fluctuating surprises are many. The end is notable 
for the fact that scales appear. Chopin very seldom 
uses scale figures in his studies. From Hummel to 
Thalberg and Herz the keyboard had glittered with 
spangled scales. Chopin must have been sick of 
them—as sick of them as of the left-hand melody 
with arpeggiated accompaniment in the right, a la 
Thalberg. Scales had been used too much, hence 
Chopin’s sparing employment of them. In the first 
C sharp minor study, op. 10, there is a run for the 
left hand in the coda. In the second study, same 
key, op. 25, there are some more. The second study 
of op. 10, in A minor, is a chromatic scale study, 
but there are no other specimens of the form until 
the mighty run at the conclusion of this A minor 
study. 

It takes prodigious power and endurance to play 
this work—prodigious power, passion and no little 
poetry. It is open air music, storm music, and at 
times moves in processional splendor. Small 


souled men—no matter how agile their fingers— 
should avoid it. 

The prime technical difficulty is the management 
of the thumb. Kullak has made a variant at the 
end for concert performance. It is effective. The 
average metronomic marking is sixty-nine to the 
half. 

Kullak thinks the last study of op. 25 in C minor 
“a grand, magnificent composition for practice in 
broken chord passages for both hands, which re- 
quires no comment.” I differ from this worthy 
teacher. Rather is Niecks more to my taste: 

“No. 12, C minor, in which the emotions rise 
not less high than the waves of arpeggios which 
symbolize them.” 

Von Biilow is more didactic: 

“The requisite strength for this grandiose bravura 
study can only be attained by the utmost clearness, 
and thus only by a gradually increasing speed. It 
is therefore most desirable to practice it piano also 
by way of variety, for otherwise the strength of tone 
might easily degenerate into hardness, and in the 
poetic striving after a realistic portrayal of a storm 
on the piano the instrument, as well as the piece, 
would come to grief. 

“The pedal is needful to give the requisjte effect, 
and must change with every new harmony; but it 
should only be used in the latter stages of study, 
when the difficulties are nearly mastered.” 

We all have our preferences. Mine in op. 25 is 
the C minor study, which, like the prelude in D 
minor, is “full of the sound of great guns.” Willeby 
thinks otherwise. On page 81 in his life of Chopin 
he has the courage to write: “Had Professor Niecks 
applied the term monotonous to No. 12 we should 
have been more ready to indorse his opinion, as, 
although great power is manifested, the very ‘same- 
ness’ of the form of the arpeggio figure causes a 
certain amount of monotony to be felt.” The C 
minor study is a return—in a degree—to the first 
study in C. While the idea in the former is in- 
finitely nobler, more dramatic and tangible, there is 
naked, primeval simplicity, the larger eloquence, 
the elemental puissance. Monotonous? A thou- 
sand times no! Monotonous as is the thunder and 
spray of the sea when it tumbles and roars on some 
sullen, savage shore. Beethoven in its ruggedness, 
the Chopin of this C minor study is as far removed 
from the musical dandyisms of the Parisian draw- 
ing rooms as is Beethoven himself. It is orchestral 
in intention and a true epic of the piano. 

Reimann places half notes at the beginning of 
each measure, as a reminder of the necessary cling- 
ing of the thumbs. I like Von Biilow’s version the 
best of all. His directions are most minute. He 
gives the Liszt method of working up the climax 
in octave triplets. How Liszt must have thundered 
through this tumultuous work! Before it all criti- 
cism that fails to allow Chopin a place among the 
greatest creative musicians must be silenced. We 
are here in the presence of Chopin the musician, 
not Chopin the composer for piano. 





Il. 

1840, Trois Nouvelles Etudes, by Frederic Chopin, 
appeared in the Methode des Methodes pour le piano, 
by F. J. Fétis and I. Moscheles. It was odd com- 
pany for the Polish composer. “Internal evidence 
seems to show,” writes Niecks, “that these weakest 
of the master’s studies—which, however, are by no 
means uninteresting and certainly very characteris- 
tic—may be regarded more than op. 25 as the out- 
come of a gleaning.” 

A decade has added to the artistic stature of these 
three supplementary studies. They have something 


of the concision of the Preludes, and the first is a 
masterpiece. In F minor the theme in triplet quar- 
ters, broad, sonorous and passionate, is unequally 
pitted against four-eight notes in the bass. The 
technical difficulty to be overcome is purely rhyth- 
mical. Kullak takes pains to show how it may be 
overcome. It is the musical, the emotional content 
of the study that fascinates. The worthy editor 
calls it a companion piece to the F minor study in 
op. 25. The comparison is not an apt one. Far 
deeper is this new study, and although the doors 
never swing quite open, we divine the tragic issues 
concealed. 

Beautiful in a different way is the A flat study 
that follows. Again the problem is a rhythmical 
one, and again the composer demonstrates his ex- 
haustless invention and power of evoking a single 
mood, viewing all its lovely contours and letting it 
melt away like dream magic. Full of gentleness, 
sprightliness and a lingering sweetness is this study. 
Chopin has the hypnotic quality more than any com- 
poser of the century, Richard Wagner excepted. 
After you have enjoyed playing this study read 
Kullak and his “triplicity in biplicity.” It may do 
you good, and it can’t harm the music. 

In all the editions save one that I have seen the 
third study in D flat begins—like the famous Valse 
in D flat—on A flat. The exception is Klindworth. 
who starts with the note above—B flat. The 
study is full of sunny, good humor—spiritualized 
humor—and leaves the most cheering impression 
after its performance. Its technical object—I’m 
getting tired of that work technical—is a simulta- 
neous legato and staccato. The result is an idealized 
Valse in allegretto tempo, the very incarnation of 
joy, tempered by aristocratic reserve. Chopin never 
romps, but he jests wittily, and always in supremely 
good taste. This study fitly closes his extraordinary 
labors in the form, and it is as if he had signed it 
“F. Chopin, et ego in Arcady.” 

Of the various editions let me recommend Klind- 
worth for daily usage, while frequent reference to 
Von Biilow, Riemann and Kullak cannot fail to 
prove curious, valuable and interesting. 

And now, having passed over the salt and stubbly 
domain of pedagogics, what is the dominant im- 
pression gleaned from the twenty-seven Chopin 
studies? Is it not one of admiration, tinged with 
wonder at such a prodigal display of thematic and 
technical invention? The variety is great. The 
zsthetic side is nowhere neglected for the purely 
mechanical, and in the most poetic, stuff may be 
found for delicate fingers. Astounding, brilliant, 
sardonic, dazzling, canorous, dreamy, majestic, 
morbid, murmuring, elegaic, dancing, stormy, 
stern, turbulent, limpid, supple, mellow, vaporous, 
iridescent, tricky, elfin, abrupt, languid, vacillating, 
ideal, intimate, chaste, profound, triste, passionate, 
enchanting, funereal, vehement, sublime, fugacious, 
massive, irascible, sombre, alembicated, delirious, 
delicate, coquettish, vibrant, tremulous, crystalline, 
timid, subtle, dramatic, restless, despairing, lyrical, 
drastic, graceful, epical, defiant, whispering, doleful, 
spiritual, aristocratic, mournful, desperate, joyful, 
gay, charming, proud, contemplative, resilient, 
enigmatic, reticent, ironic, aerial and witty, the 
Chopin studies are exemplary essays in emotion and 
manner. In them is mirrored all of Chopin, the 
planetary as well as the secular Chopin. When 
most of his piano music has gone the way of all 
things fashioned by mortal hands, these studies will 
endure, will stand for the nineteenth century in 
piano music as Beethoven crystallized the eigh- 
teenth, Bach the seventeenth centuries. Chopin 
James HuNEKER. 





is a classic. 
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JOHANN STRAUSS. 


— > — 





Emaar iciga? STRAUSS died at Vienna last Satur- 

day. His death, while not unexpected, leaves 
a gap in the world of music that one may con- 
fidently feel will never be filled, for Johann Strauss 
was unique. Christened early in his career the 
“Waltz King,” he wrote music as imperishable as 
Mozart’s. It was music with true vis 
comica, and in the case of “Die Fleder- 
maus” it is music that becomes a classic. 
Our Berlin correspondent only last week 
wrote of the remarkable presentation of 
this masterpiece at the capital. The mu- 
sic of Strauss occupies a distinct place in 
the history of the art. Without the cyn- 
icism of the Gallicized German, Jacques 
Offenbach, he had all the genius of that 
extraordinary apparition. Strauss was 
an Offenbach who stayed at home and 
remained sincere to the traditions of his 
family and art. If Chopin spiritualized 
the valse, Strauss elevated it to the dig- 
nity of an art form. His operas are all 
delightful, his dances embody the fan- 
tastic, fleeting joyousness of the mixed 
race on the banks of the Danube. His 
Hebraic blood gave him temperamental 
intensity, his Viennese environment, the 
gay, insouciant dash to his music. Added 
to all these was solid musical training 
and true instinct for orchestral color, a 
happy vocal style and high spirits at the 
champagne point, intoxicating, mun- 
dane, but fascinating. 

Strauss was the son of the famous 
Johann Strauss, also a “Waltz King.” 
He was born at Vienna, October 25. 
1825. There were two other brothers, 
Josef and Eduard, both composers and 
conductors. Eduard is the only sur- 
vivor. Johann was born while his father 
was conducting his “Pesther Waltz” at 
the Colisseum in Vienna. With the true 
Strauss spirit the happy parent played 
“Wiener Freuden.” Of Johann, Henry 
T. Fink once wrote: 

“Tt is not often that a man of genius has a son 
who attains greater eminence than himself, but in 
this case the palm must be awarded to Johann 
Strauss, Jr.. whose creative power was not only 
greater than that of his brothers, but soared into 
regions of which even his father never dreamed.” 

Johann, the younger, was destined for a business 
career. He was, however, enabled to study music 
secretly by the aid of his mother. When only six 
years old he composed his first waltz, “First 
Thought.” Carefully instructed in harmony he was, 
even as a youngster, an excellent violinist. 

But until he was eighteen the secret was kept 
from his father. There was a curious vein of artistic 
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jealousy in Johann, the elder. As a father he loved 
his heir apparent, but as a musician he would tol- 
erate no rival and no successor. When, on October 
15, 1844, young Johann threw aside all concealment 
and boldly accepted the position of conductor at 
Domayer’s, at Hietzing, near Vienna, the storm 
broke. The old gentleman left his home and re- 
fused for a while to have anything further to do 
with his recalcitrant family. 

But the nineteen year old conductor sprang into 
immediate success. Vienna admired his audacity. 





JOHANN STRAUSS. 
At the Time of His Death 


The young heir apparent had a party as enthusiastic 
as his royal father. He showed his appreciation of 
the latter by conducting his famous “Lorelei” 
waltzes, and followed these by a number of his own 
compositions. 

Johann, the elder, died in 1849. Then Johann, the 
younger, joined together his father’s orchestra and 
his own and made a successful tour in Austria, Po- 
land and Germany. For ten years he undertook 
the direction of the summer concerts in the Petro- 
paulowski Park at St. Petersburg. Meanwhile, in 
1853, he had been the first to introduce fragments of 
“Lohengrin” in Vienna, and later on he first played 
portions of the “Meistersinger” in the same city. 
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While thus showing appreciation and foresight, 
he did not neglect his own original talents. He 
wrote in all some 500 waltzes, of which “The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” the “Roses from the South” and “Wine, 
Woman and Song” were among the most success- 
ful. He also produced a number of light operettas. 
The best known are “Indigo” and “The Forty 
Thieves” (1871), “The Carnival in Rome” (1873), 
“Die Fledermaus” (1874), “Cagliostro,” “Prince 
Methusalah,” “The Merry War” and “The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief.” His single effort 
in the line of regular opera, “Ritter Paz- 
mann,” achieved only a succés d’estime, 
when produced at the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna, in 1893. 

From 1863 to 1870 Johann had held 
the much coveted position of court ball 
musical director to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. This he resigned in the latter year 
to his brother, Eduard, in order to de- 
vote himself to composition. He had 
also made public appearances in London 
and in Paris. 

During the great Gilmore Jubilee he 
came to the United States, but without 
his orchestra, which was first heard in 
this country in 1893, under the direction 
of his brother Eduard. 

3rahms and Wagner both recognized 
his genius. “One of Strauss’ waltzes,” 
said the latter, “as far surpasses in charm, 
finish and real musical worth hundreds 
of the artificial compositions of his con- 
temporaries as the steeple of St. Ste- 
phen’s surpasses the advertising columns 
on the Paris boulevards.” 

His golden jubilee was celebrated at 
Vienna October 15, 1894, fifty years after 
he first took up a baton at Domayer’s 
Casino, at Hietzing. 

A new operetta by Strauss himself, 
entitled “The Apple Feast,” was pro- 
duced for the first time in the Vienna 
Theatre, and during the week which 
marked the duration of the festival every 
theatre and opera house in Vienna per- 
formed selections from his dance music 
or produced some one of his operettas. 
The occasion wound up with a grand 
banquet, congratulations and presentations of ad- 
dresses and floral tributes. 

Strauss was thrice married, but he leaves no chil- 
dren of his own. A _ step-daughter, whom he 
adopted, survives him. 

Strauss died of bronchial catarrh. His burial will 
prove a national event. He is the last of the great 
musical fun makers. Our composers are too pessi- 
mistic to-day to attempt the production of music 
overflowing with high spirits and genuine humor. 
Long after many highly respected symphonies 
and operas are dead “Die Fledermaus” will 
be heard and enjoyed. Strauss’ art is  uni- 


versal. 
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Pauline Viardot, Composer. 
HAT recollections are evoked by the name of Pauline 

Viardot! A Garcia by birth, haloed by all the magic 
of that name, Pauline in youth was surrounded by men of 
genius, women of birth, brains and beauty. A pupil of 
Liszt, adored by Heinrich Heine, the friend and confidant 
of that great Russian Turgenev, Madame Viardot narrowly 
missed being one of the world’s most remarkable women 
pianists—a name to add to the list beginning with the 
names Clara Schumann, Sophie Menter, Wilhelmine Claus, 
Annette Essipoff, Teresa Carrefio and Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. But fate decreed her to become a great dramatic 
singer, and when she retired a teacher and composer. 
Naturally enough her style is lyric, and she has not lived in 
Paris without escaping its musical influences. Without the 
epical breadth of Augusta Holmés, Madame Viardot never- 
theless sounds the note of passion and of poetry. She can 
be dainty and trifling as Cecile Chaminade, but above all 
she writes well for the voice. She is dramatic, impassioned, 
mystical and simply lyric in all her moods vocal. Her piano 
accompaniments are in good taste and never too difficult. 
Her transcriptions of Brahms and Chopin admirable. By 
these she will always be known. 

Her new songs are “Lamento,”’ after Theophile Gautier's 
poem “La Nuit,” with accompaniment of violin, cello and 
piano. She has varied an arietta by Jomelli most excel- 
lently. “Les Etoiles,’ with ‘cello obligato, is a most ef- 
fective solo. Madame Viardot’s setting of a scene from 
Racine’s “Andromaque” is one of her most ambitious ef- 
forts. It has the “grand” manner, and may be sung for 
contralto and soprano. Little need here of speaking of “La 
Marquise.” It is one of the most frequently heard songs 
in French salons. So also is her clever setting of six songs 
from the fifteenth century. Her version of the celebrated 
Brahms Hungarian Dance in C major for two voices is 
of world wide fame, as are certain mazurkas of Chopin. 
Among other songs we note favorably are “Grands 
Oiseaux Blancs,” “Bonjour mon Cceur,” after Rousard, 
“La Reve de Jesus,” a beautiful melody, and the six “Ha- 
vanise” varied, poems by Gautier, De Maistre, Pomey, Read, 
Armand Silvestre and Victor Wilder. Madame Viardot is 
always the artist. She has the feeling for the right word, 
the right tone. Thanks are due her favorite pupil and 
\merican representative, Mme. Katharine Evans Von Klen- 
ner, for the pleasure of reading the newer compositions of 
the estimable and remarkable woman whose name adorns 
the title page. 


Hamlin’s Success at the Louisville May Festival. 


George Hamlin, the young American tenor, met with 
the most flattering reception in Louisville, where she sang 
at the May festival in the Auditorium of that city, as is 
attested by the following press clippings culled from the 
Louisville papers: 

The soloists in the mass, Miss Anderson, Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Hamlin, did such significant work that their impression for the even- 
ing was already made, and their later solos simply tended to empha- 
size. The beautiful quality of Mr. Hamlin’s voice, his purity of 
tone and delicate inflection were quickly recognized in the “Gloria 
in Excelsis,” though his voice was better in the “Sanctus.” It is a 
tenor of rare quality —The Evening Post. 


Mr. Hamlin was in splendid voice, and it is not saying too much 
of this fine tenor to put him at the head of American tenors. His 
work last night justified such a statement. Hamlin’s voice is smooth 
and even, and combines with these qualities a virility that seems to 
need no effort to make itself felt. 

“Launcelot’s Song” was the succeeding number by Mr. Hamlin, 
who demonstrated his versatility with this impassioned love song. 
Mr. Hamlin’s voice sounded more ringing and bell-like in this num- 
ber than in any other. He was encored enthusiastically, and re- 
sponded with “Brindisi,” from “Cavalleria.” In this song he was 
accompanied by Miss Hattie Bishop, who received a generous round 
of applause for her sympathetic work.—The Daily News. 


Mr. Hamlin gave “‘Launcelot’s Song” from “Elaine,” and estab- 
Bebed himself at once as a Louisville favorite.—Editorial in The 
ost. 
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ONTRARY to expectation, Madame Melba will not 

make her appearance at Covent Garden till Thurs- 

day next, when she will sing Juliette. Another disappoint- 

ment is the inability of M. Jean de Reszké to sing next 

week, as he has caught a chill. Hence the forthcoming 

performances of “Tannhauser” and “Walkire” will be 
without the attraction of the Polish tenor. 

If, as has been rumored; Beethoven's “Fidelio” should 
be revived this season at Covent Garden, the part of 
Leonora will in all probability be taken by Frau Gadski, 
and Rocco by Van Rooy, while Van Dyck will imperson- 
ate the ungrateful role of Florestan. 

The first Wagner cycle at Covent Garden finishes Tues- 
day next with “The Flying Dutchman” and “Die Meister- 
singer” on the following Saturday. For the month of 
June, however, the second cycle, with nearly the same 
artists, is to be given. 

At the Crystal Palace concerts of May 20 and 27 Mme. 
Emma Nevada is to sing. 

Mrs. Metcalfe (daughter of Anna Robena Laidlaw, at 
one time pianist to the court of Hanover, and to whom 
Schumann dedicated a group of piano compositions) has 
announced a course of pictorial lessons in rudimentary 
music for children between the ages of six and ten. The 
teacher hopes, by means of games, stories and object les- 
sons, to dispel much of the tedium of first steps, and to 
awake the interest of the youthful mind in the art. The 
acquisition of a knowledge of time and rhythm, in which 
chiidren are so often found deficient, will be a special 
feature in these classes; toy instruments will here be the 
attractive means. 

Watkin Mills has postponed his American tour from 
September to the third week in November, when he will 
renew his acquaintance with the amateurs of the United 
States and Canada, who have on his former visits given 
him such a hearty welcome. 

Miss Anna Hickisch, a young American soprano, 
comes to London with excellent credentials. For three 
years a pupil of M. Bouhy, she has acquired in Paris and 


Brussels the reputation of being an “artiste de race” as 
well as by education. She makes her London début on 
the 25th inst. 

Maurice Grau’s opera company leaves London for 
America toward the middle of September. The tour will 
open in California, but M. Jean de Reszké will not join 
them till later. 

I have already spoken of Miss Marie Withrow, the well- 
known vocal teacher from California, who has now settled 
in London, and whose work on the other side was of such 
a kind as to have left a want still unreplaced. Though 
now over two years since she quitted America, she con- 
tinually receives from former pupils, as well as from those 
to whom her ability was hearsay, expressions of the deep- 
est regret at her absence. Such a teacher we needed here, 
and though Miss Withrow, by reason of her splendid 
success im training voices, has of necessity detractors, the 
fact that pupils are now flocking to her from all parts of 
the world is surely a guarantee of her worth. Miss Maric 
Tempest has for some weeks been studying with her 

Mile. Chaminade will give a vocal and piano recital at 
St. James’ Hall on the afternoon of June 9. 

It is almost definitely settled that Isidore de Lara's 
opera ‘“Messaline” will be produced at Covent Garden 
this season. Mr. de Lara has been stopping in London 
for a fortnight, but the fact is unknown to many, this 
gentleman’s visit being strictly one of business 

CONCERTS 

On Friday last Madame Marchesi delighted all those 
who could be present at her second recital with her 
dramatic interpretations. It was unfortunate that the per 
formance cf Perosi’s third oratorio fell on the same after 
noon. Her French selections were invested with in 
imitable charm, and Lully’s “Air des Songes” was a great 
artistic achievement. “Le Jardinier,” by Wekerlin, is a 
graceful somg, and the artist in question can sing every 
genre. Some English songs were enthusiastically en 
cored; her English pronunciation has now reached a re 
markble degree of perfection, and anyone who remembers 
that this has been achieved in about a year and a half 
cannot help admiring Madame Marchesi’s perseverance 
of purpose. 

A more brilliant performance of Weber’s Overture to 
“Euryanthe,” which opened the first Richter concert of 
the summer series at St. James’ Hall on Monday night, it 
would be difficult to imagine Dr. Richter once more 
showed himself unsurpassed in the art making his 
orchestra perfectly responsive to his own spirit. Very 
familiar, but none the less beautiful, were the two Wagner 
numbers, the Vorspiel to “Parsifal” and the Siegfried 
Idyll. Not even familiarity can ever rob the former of its 
mystic solemnity, and under Dr. Richter’s baton it always 
seems to receive the ideal representation. Into the Sieg 
fried Idyll he reads all the joy of a strong nature, which 
cannot choose but express itself in music, and the “Frie 
densmelodie” was perfect in its absolute tenderness 

The novelty, which took the form of Glinka’s Capriccio 
Brillante, “Ja Jota Aragonesa,” is a clever work with abun 
dar.ce of local color, in which the composer manages to for 
get the steppes for Spain very successfully until the end 
where the Slav speaks unmistakably. Its choice seemed al 
most a pity, but its performance served to show that Dr 
Richter bestows as much pains on the small things as on 
the great, and its brightness was in useful contrast to 
Brahms’ sombre Symphony in E minor, op. 98, which 
closed the program. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra was at its best on Wednesday 
and the concert was on the whole a superb display of th 
finest kind of virtuosity. Lamoureux has been called the 
Paderewski of the orchestra, just as Richter is the Joachim; 
and to a certain extent the comparison may be allowed 
Both artists possess the secret of “ars celare artem,” and 
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you are sure that they would rather make no effect at all 
than run the risk of making a cheap or commonplace one. 
In the “Oberon” overture M. Lamoureux married reason- 
ableness to vivacity and delicacy to strength with an easy 
authority truly delightful to watch. He has the cunning of 
Nasmyth’s hammer, and knows “where to stop,” as few of 
his rivals know. Sometimes he announces a subject with 
so much reserve that, accustomed as you are to hear it given 
out with all the passion of’ which it is capable, you are al- 
most disappointed at the apparent coldness, till at the con- 
clusion of the movement, in which every detail has been 
presented with perfect proportion, you are left wondering 
at the subtlety with which the conductor has balanced his 
effects, and are ready to confess that this is something like 
genius. Mozart s Symphony in E flat gave M. Lamoureux 
the opportunity for showing his band at its finest, and the 
Good Friday music was a triumph also, though of an easier 
kind, as Wagner makes less demands upon genius than 
does Mozart, in spite of his infinitely greater complexity 
With the Fantaisie Symphonique of Chevillard, I cannot 
pretend to have the least sympathy. It seems the product 
of a brain too busy and a heart withered away. Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt’s singing recalled the days when Nilsson was our 
nightingale. Not that I am audacious enough to class her 
absolutely with that peerless artist, but Miss Blauvelt has a 
charm which is certainly akin to that Madame Nilsson. 

If Don Lorenzo Perosi should read the various verdicis 
passed by the London critics on his music, he will, if he has 
a grain of humor in his nature, be exceedingly amused 
The extravagent language of damnation applied to him by 
some may leave him unmoved; the temperate praise 
awarded him in others will no doubt gratify him a little, 
while the attitude adopted by Mr. Facing-Bothways of 
criticism will perhaps produce a gentle gesture of disdain 
Sut the bewildering variety of opinion that has been ex 
pressed should make him smile, and he may take comfort 
in recollecting the words “Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you.” While thanking Mr. Newman for his 
enterprise in bringing Don Perosi to a hearing of some sort 
in London, I must express profound regret that an ordi 
nary concert hall should have been chosen as the scene of 
his introduction The music of the “Resurrection of 
Lazarus,” to say nothing of the “Transfiguration,” is as un 
fitted as is possible for any other atmosphere but that of a 
church. Its inequality, its imperfection, its youthfulness 
would, I think, be lost sight of in view of its transparent 
sincerity, its gravity, its frequent beauty, if it were heard 
in a church. Imagine Cardinal Newman’s sermons deliv 
ered in the House of Commons and you have an idea of 
the impossibility of Perosi in a room associated with Wag 
ner and smoking promenades. I need not dwell on the 
monotony of much of the music of the “Resurrection of 
Lazarus.”” What concerns me to say is that the music be 
longs absolutely to the highest type of church music, and 
ets a worthy example to those English composers who 
provide English church choirs with something to sing. As 
I think of the hollow vulgarity, the insipid sentimentalism 
of the cantatas beloved by the majority of English choirs, 
and which degrade the name of sacred music, I am thank 
ful that at least there exists a composer who walks not in 
the path of Gounod or Stainer, but follows earlier and bet 
ter models. Whatever mistakes Perosi may have made, he 
has not made the unpardonable one of treating a sacred 
story from the point of view of effect. With him his art 
is clearly the handmaid of his sincere religion; he is an 
Angelico of music, and though as naive and childlike as 
the painter of San Marco, his condities could never raise a 
laugh except from the hopelessly unregenerate. If Mme 
Ella Russell, Mr. Bispham and Mr. Riseley could present 
Lazarus” in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul’s with the 
same reverence which they showed at Queen’s Hall I think 
many who scoffed last Thursday would see reason to alter 
The music is not the namby-pamby ele 
Neither is it al 
ways strong and convincing, but regarded as church music 


their judgment 


mentary stuff some have represented it 


it has so unmistakably the right ring that it deserves respect 
from all, as it has won the admiration of many 

Percy Pitt’s setting of “Hohenlinden” showed him to be 
in very cowsiderable advance of the mere clever makers of 


A BIG THING FOR THE TRADE! 


music who crowd the ante-chambers of our concert halls. 
I do not regard “ Hohenlinden” as a masterpiece, but | think 
it interesting and picturesque and brilliant, and amply de 
serving to be heard not once, but many times. 

SANs PeEuR 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, June 3, Jow 

ISS CLARA MUNGER will, during the month oi 
June, only teach in the morning. ‘The past season 
has been one of the most occupied that this ever busy 
teacher has had, and it is only the persistent demands oi 
pupils that induces her to give the month of June to them. 
One of the most promising pupils Miss Munger has is 
Miss tleanor Hyde, of Bath, Me., whose sister Miss Ethel 
Hyde, is so well known for her beautiful voice. the 
Misses Hyde are cousins oi Emma Eames, whose early 
musical education was received irom Miss Munger, and 
these beautiful voices seem to “run in the family.” Miss 
Bate is also a pupil of whom much is expected in the future. 
Miss Ora Hall, oi Peoria, who has studied with Miss 
Munger during the winter, has returned to her home, 
and in September she and her sister, Miss Eleanor Hall, 
will go abroad to study in Paris. There is always a long 
waiting list of pupils anxious to study with Miss Munger, 
whose success as a teacher is so well known, not only in 

Boston, but all through the United States. 

Caroline Gardner Clarke sang the “Stabat Mater’ oi 
Pergolesi at Wellesley College, June 1, at the opening oi 
the new Houghton Memorial Chapel. Eighteen members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction ot 
Signor Rotoli, furnished the accompaniment. On June 28 
Miss Clarke will sing “The Persian Garden” at Albany, 
before the New York State Music Teachers’ Convention 
During the month of May Miss Clarke’s numerous en 
gagements kept her very much occupied 

J. Hallett Gilberte gave a piano recital by two of his 
advanced pupils, Mrs. H. W. Warren, of Lynn, and Miss 
Edith Waterman, of Boston. Mrs. Warren played works 
from Handel, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, Cha- 
minade amd Paderewski. Miss Waterman gave a vals¢ 
Eighth Nocturne, by Chopin, and numbers by Rubinstein, 
Dvorak, Tlynsky, Wagner, and a group of her teacher's 
compositions. She also played with Mrs. Warren the 
Moszkowski “Serenata,” and a Polish dance of Schar 
wenka, and a number of selections for two pianos 

The Manchester (N. H.) Musical Club’s officers for the 
year are: President, Miss Bessie M. Christophe; vice 
president, Miss Mary Percival Stone; secretary, Miss 
Mabel Brickett; treasurer, Miss Annie M. Gay; auditor, 
Mrs. Henrietta Fitch; librarian, Miss Angie M. Clough 


. * > 


The third annual song recital of Mme. Maria Petersor, 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, Mass., was a success in 
every respect. Most of the composers on the program were 
Scandinavian, which made the recital somewhat out of the 
ordinary. The soloists all showed the results of Madanic 
Peterson's superior method of voice training, and deserved 
the flattering receptions called forth by their work \ 
strong feature was the chorus work and the quartets. Mrs 
Estella Clough introduced the concert with “Inflammatus,” 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and later in the evening 
sang “Voce di primavera,” by Strauss, both of which were 
finely given. A quartet consisting of Mis Maria Lindstrom, 
Miss Claudia Rondeau, Mrs. Louise Clark-Austin and Ma 
dame Peterson sang two songs unaccompanied, Lindblad's 
‘Orpheus with His Lute,” Swedish, and Kjerulf’s “In 
quid’s Song,” Norwegian, in which accuracy of expression 
and unusual power were displayed. James C. Blake sang 
Granier’s “Hosanna.” 





Miss Rebecca Soderberg’s solo was “Spring Song,” by 
Boissier. F. L. Cunningham gave the stirring patriotic 


song “Theres a Land,” by Allitsen Axel Tode sang a 
recitative and aria from Verdi Miss Claudia Rondeau 
chose “He Loves Me,” from Maillart’s opera, “Les Dragons 
de Villars.’ ‘Liete Signor,” from Meyerbeer’s “Les 


Huguenots,” was Miss Sara Simons’ selection. Miss Maria 
Lindstrom gave Schubert's “Der Hirt auf dem Felsen, 
Miss Mary E 


Corey's selection was an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Robert 


with clarinet obligato by Angelo Truda 


Miss Cora Sanders sang an aria from “La Poupee de Nu 
remberg,” by Adam. Mrs. Louise Clark-Austin gave Raff s 


“Ave Maria,” with violin obligato by Ernest L. Smith, and 


Mrs. Edith Hicks-Adams sang David's Thou Brilliant 
Bird,” with Jean B. Valva’s flute obligat Mrs. Agnes 
Enberg had “Staccato-aria,” by Mulder. The female quar 
tet was heard several times during the evening. The fina 


trio from Gounod’s “Faust” was sung by Miss Lindstrom 
Mr. Blake and A. L. Harpin 

Axel Tode has a high, rich tenor voice, and takes high ¢ 
with greatest eas« Mr. Blake also has a fine tenor voice 
Mr. Cunningham's voice is a rich baritone of good quality 
Mrs. Louise Clark-Austin’s contralto voice is even and of 
a beautiful quality seldom heard. Many of Madame Peter 


son’s pupils hold positions in leading Worcester churches 


Miss Lindstrom, although only nineteen, possesses a warm 
smooth voice, which she us¢ vith skill and taste Mrs 
Enberg sang extremely well—in fact, everyone was at their 


best. Mrs. Hicks-Adams has a clear, full voice whicl 
showed to advantage in the flute obligat Mrs. Peterso1 
was the recipient of a beautiful lyre of roses and lil 
of a large basket of flowers. Several of her pupils received 
bouquets of flowers. Miss Clara M. Milliken, accompanist 
Everett Harrington, accompanist; Ernest Smith, violinist 


Fred. D. Valva, flutist; Angelo Truda, clarinetist 


* al * 
An organ concert was given at the Central Congre 
gational Church, Chelsea, by the chorus choir of tha 
church, assisted by Mrs. Herbert Follett, soprano; Mrs 


G. W. F. Reed, contralto, and G. W. F. Reed, organis 


and director 








A morning musical by Madame Tealdi’s pupils took 
place at Warner Hall, New Haven, Conn. J. Hamilton 
Jaffray, Jr., of New York, assisted and Elbert F. Newton 
was the accompanist 

The date for the concert at North Amherst, Mass 
by Organist W. C. Hammond 1} been fixed for June 8 
rhe program will include selections by a soprano singer 

[he pupils of Miss Rosie H. Fish and Miss Kittie Ida 
Fish gave a piano and violin recital in the rooms of the 
Friday Morning Club, Day Building, Worcester, Mass 

At the 251st organ recital in the Second Congregational 
Church, Holyoke, Mass., Frank J. Flanagan, a promising 
young violinist, will take part 

Frank J. Benedict, assisted by Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burn 
ham, gave a piano lecture-recital at Unity Hall, Hartford, 
Conn 

Miss Edith C. Flanders and Miss Anni Ingersoll, at 
their concert in Bradford, Me« were sisted by Miss 
Edith Ferry, of Boston 

Mme, Jennie Sargent-Goodelle, of Haverhill, introduced 
one of her advanced pup Is Mis Maude J epl ne Nils 
son, at a recent musical. Others who took part were Mis 
Ethel La Mont Scates and Harry Dee Herbert W. W 
Downes was the accompanist 

A musical was giver Memorial Hal kastpor Me 
under the direction of W. C. Beal 

The Afternoon Musical Club, of Bridgeport, Conn 
have elected the following officers: President, Mrs. Joseph 
Torrey vice president Mrs. Ernest P. Lyon recording 
secretary, Miss Marion Penfield; corresponding secretary 


GEORGE Hi. C. ENSWORTH, 


Exclusive Management CHAS. L. YOUNG, 


Suite 819-20 Townsend Bldg., Broadway and 25th St., New York. 





Che Wonder Self=Composer. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Not a toy, buta remarkable invention by which any person can write hundreds of different Marches (two-steps) 
for Piano or Organ without previous knowledge of musical composition. Read what great composers say about it 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA— “It is a unique and marvelous in- 
vention.” 


FRED. N. INNES—* The most clever musical device I have ever 
seen. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Price, Fifty Cents, by Mail. Send for one. 


ALLESANDRO LIBERATI—"I congratulate the inventor. The 
Self-Composer is all that is claimed for it.” 

D. W. REEVES—* An instructive and meritorious invention that 
should create a large demand.” 
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Miss Jessie Hawley; treasurer, Miss Florence Klein; pro- 
gram committee, Miss A. G. Kaesman, chairman; Miss 
Marion Penfield, Miss Jessie Hawley, Mrs. Ernest P. 
Lyon; committee on constitution, Mrs. A. G. Kaesman, 
Mrs. W. B. Spencer, Mrs. Charles Foote; librarian, Mrs. 
A. G, Kaesman. 

The Cecilia Club, of Pittsfield, Mass., will give a concert 
on the 15th. 

Mrs. Carrie Burpee Shaw will have a summer music 
class for beginners at Rockland, Me. 

Miss Sarah Munroe Hall, who has been studying in 
Boston, will give a concert at her home, in Rockland, Me., 
on the 22d, assisted by some Boston artists. 





George H. C. Ensworth in Hartford. 

The favorable impression made in Harttord by George 
H. C. Ensworth, who is under Mr. Young's direction, is 
the praise bestowed upon him by the local 
of the notices follow: 


evidenced by 
press. Some 
bass parts—was George H. C. Ensworth, a 
It is a deep baritone, rich, velvety, and cap- 
able of considerable brilliancy. The voice is as fresh as a flower, 
beautiful in material and admirable in use. Mr. Ensworth’s methods 
were more dramatic than those of the others, and it was evident that 
he will attain good successes in that style. It is a remarkably even 
voice, and showed no weakness or thinness throughout the range. 
There was a stronger marking of the sentiment of the verse, and of 
the points of phrase in Mr. Ensworth’s condition than in that of the 
others, and in one number at least he attained both dramatic and 
vocal success of high degree, while all his songs were fine.—Hartford 
Evening Times. 


with 
man. 


The baritone 
Hartford young 


Mr. Ensworth, the young baritone, who delighted so many audi- 
ences in other places, was given a flattering reception. He has a 
true, manly voice full of pathos, and in the dramatic passages 
thrilled the audience. He sang the Toreador song from “‘Carmen” 
with great dash and spirit.—Winsted Citizen. 

George H. C. Ensworth, the baritone, was warmly welcomed by 
his many Hartford friends, and his voice proved to be well adapted 
to the work in hand. “Myself When Young Did Eagerly Frequent,” 
a fine descriptive bit of music, he sang with much expression. It 
borders on the buffo a trifle, but the delicate line that keeps it apart 
from that was not overstepped. Again he had an opportunity in the 
closing solo of the composition, “As Then the Tulip of Her Morning 
Sup,”” which was delightfully sung. Mr. Ensworth also made a deep 
impression when he sang “Were I a Star,” by Hawley, and Ries’ 
“Rhine Wine Sing."’ He received numerous encores, and the even- 
ings enjoyment was rich and delightful, giving the musical season 
a most charming entr’act.—Hartford Courant. 


George H. C. Ensworth rendered a program consisting of solos, 
duet and trio, and the song cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” a new 
composition by Liza Lehmann. The performance throughout was 
artistic and pleasing, and the audience was thoroughly satisfied. The 
chief interest of the evening, so far as the audience was concerned, 
was in the appearance of Mr. Ensworth. His voice is of splendid 
quality, and he handles it well, the phrasing, enunciation and tone 
coloring being remarkable for so young a singer. His work in his 
solos and in quartet was very pleasing, and he was especially good 
in the French song that he gave as an encore.—Hartford Evening 
Post. 


Patti and Jackson. 


Mme. Adelina Patti-Cederstr6m made her first appear- 
ance since her recent marriage at Albert Hall, London, 
May 18 Recent direct news from London indicates that 
Miss Leonora Jackson, the American violinist, created a 
decided stir by her performance, and shared the honors of 
the evening almost equally with the veteran song bird. 
Miss Jackson’s trans-Atlantic successes have been such 
as to justify the expectation that she will create a furore 
in the United States next season, when she tours under 
Victor Thrane’s management. 











May 29, 1899. 


HILE the week past was filled by pleasant musical 
happenings, none of them have been of much note 
because of the lateness of the season, which with this week 
will practically close. Unfortunately for us, whom business 
forbids to leave the city, it will not as formerly reopen 
after a few days at Coney Island. The fact that the Paur 
Orchestra is not to play at Brighton is still a source of 
commiseration when two music lovers meet, for an or- 
chestra at the Beach has provided a most enjoyable way 
to spend a warm afternoon and evening in summer, thus 
getting the fresh sea air and good music at the same time, 
and rejuvenating both the physical man and his inmost 
soul. 

Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church has long been 
renowned for its good music, for the length of time that it 
keeps its singers and for the cordial manner in which it 
treats them—all of which reasons are of course closely co- 
related. The twelfth annual concert of the choir was suc- 
cessfully given on Wednesday evening, the big church 
being crowded with people, who gave ready expression to 
their enjoyment of each number. John Hyatt Brewer is, 
and has been for years, the organist and choirmaster, and 
the quartet is composed of singers whose names have been 
mentioned many times in these Brooklyn letters—Miss 
Lida Frank Price, soprano; Mrs. Tirzah Hamlen-Ruland, 
contralto; Barclay Dunham, tenor, and Hugh E. Williams, 
bass. While this combination is comparatively new (for 
this choir), the voices are well balanced and blend in all 
the delicate harmonies as well as in the less intricate pas- 
sages. The chorus consists of twenty-nine members, with 
a leader in each part. 

Arthur Rowe Pollock, the blind organist, assisted the 
choir. The program was as follows: Chorus, “Spring 
Song,” Mendelssohn; aria, “O Canto Fior,” Massenet, 
Mr. Williams; glee, “The Skylark,” Barnby; song, “Bid 
Me Discourse,” Bishop, Miss Price; organ solos, “Can- 
zona,’ Wolstenholme, and “Grand Cheeur,” Hollins, Mr 
Pollock; quintet (with the assistance of Joseph Cahill, 
baritone), “St. Michael’s Tower,” Stewart; folksong, 
“Come, Dorothy, Come”; aria, “O My Heart Is Weary,” 
Goring-Thomas, Mrs. Hamlen-Ruland; quartet, “Early 
Spring,” Mendelssohn; songs, “May Morning,” Denza, 
and “The Young Rose,” Macpherson, Mr. Dunham; or- 
gan solo, “In the Mountains,” J. Lemmens, Mr. Brewer; 
chorus, “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan (adapted by Mr 
Brewer). Everything was encored, and indeed all the 
music was kept at a high plane. Of the choruses “Come, 
Dorothy, Come,” was the most pleasing. “St. Michael’s 
Tower” was enjoyed because of its oddity, the encores to 
the bass solo and to the contralto solo touched the hearts 
of the people. “Bid Me Discourse” was given in a de- 
liciously clear and graceful manner. Mr. Dunham’s 
“Young Rose” was especially lovely, and the organ solos 
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were unusually pleasing. Mr. Brewer gave a masterly 
reading of Chevalier Lemmens’ well-known writing. 

Full of interest to those who feel that music should be a 
part of the life of all was the concert on Thursday even- 
ing at the Park Theatre of the People’s Singing Classes of 
Brooklyn, initiated here in the fall of 1897 by Charles W. 
Morse. The chorus numbered nearly three hundred, with 
an advanced class of seventy and intermediate classes of 
180, the combined chorus being composed of about one 
hundred and twenty sopranos, forty altos, thirty-five tenors 
and fifty-five basses. The volume of tone was fresh and 


vigorous and the attack precise, while in accompanied 
singing there was no deflection from the key. Frank 
Damrosch led a choral by Prztorious (“Lo! How a 
Rose E’er Blooming’), and the Kremser “Hymn of 


Thanks,” sung by the combined classes, which were led 
by Mr. Morse in “The Huntsman’s Chorus,” Weber, 
“Tom Bowling,” and “The Minstrel Boy,” both arranged 
by Vogrich, “The Watch on the Rhine” and the ‘March 
of the Men of Harlech,” which last could not have been 
excelled by any chorus. Elementary classes from the Bed- 
ford section and Hanson place showed what may be ac 
complished in one season by untrained singers. These 
were led by Miss Jennie Purves and G. Froelich, respect- 
ively, singing the “Bridal Chorus” from “Rose Maiden,’ 
and a glee, “The Harvesters,” written by Mr. Froelich. 
The last named class was formed February 1 last, ahd, that 
fact considered, did some remarkably good work. “Come 
Again, Sweet Love,” Durland;. “In the Forest,” Mendels- 
sohn, and “The Song of the Vikings,” Faning, were given 
by the advanced class, also under Mr. Morse. Solo num- 
bers were contributed by Miss Margaret Gaylord, soprano, 
and Hans Kronold, ’cello, and were given cordial encores. 

At the close of the program the curtain was dropped, and 
behind it speeches were made and presentations to the 
teachers, Mr. Morse receiving from the advanced class a 
handsome gold mounted baton, with inscription. Work 
will be resumed in October, and it is probable “The Mes 
siah” will be given at the Academy of Music at the Christ 
mas season. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. William E 
the last of her series of musicales at the Knapp. 
the rooms were crowded. The program opened with a 
quartet, the Andante and Rondo, op. 16, Beethoven, played 
by Mrs. Beardsley, piano; Louis Kapp, violin; Alfred Wag 
ner, viola; and Gustav Freeman, ’cello. In the string quar 
tet, Andante in D moll, Schubert, Miss Wyman played sec 
ond violin, and also played in the quintet—the Intermezzo, 
“Naila,” Delibes—with which the program closed. This 
instrumental music was all charming and perfect in en 
semble. 

Mrs. Agnes Staberg Hail gave five pretty Swedish songs 
in a clear, sweet tone, reminding one more than ever of Dr 
Arne’s “Lass With the Delicate Air” in her pale Northern 
beauty. There were also songs by Earl Gulick, the boy so- 
prano; piano solos, a Chopin Prelude and Waltz by littie 
Miss Constance Beardsley, and readings by Mrs: Westover- 
Alden. Miss Grace A. Povey and F. W. Riesberg were the 
accompanists. 

The Brooklyn Saengerbund has two causes for rejoicing 
Its leader, Louis Koemmenich, has been awarded the prize 
in the song competition for the coming national festival 
of the German singing societies. Sixty-eight compositions 
were handed in, and from these fifteen were chosen from 
which to make a selection. The second thing to give pleas 
ure to the bund was the following letter recently received: 

“My Dear Mr. KoemmMenicH—I beg leave on behalf of 
the Department of Music of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 


Beardsley gave 
As usual, 
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Bettini Micro=Pbhonographb. 


A TRUE MACHINE with a soul, arle ge 
awake an Tpetuate all the 
MIRROR OP leasantest and etronmest emotions of 


ife, will revive the past and brin 

the absent. The most truthfu 
teacher and guide for musicians, 
singers, elocutionists, speakers, 
preachers, students of dramatic art, etc. Car- 
trying vocal messages to all parts of the world, 
and preserving the same for posterity. 

The most agreeable companion in solitude, 
anda t entertainer for invalids; putting the 
favorite songs, instruments, and the most 
famous artists at your instant command. 





A most natural reproduction, clearer and 
louder than with any other machine, and yet 
without raspy or metallic resonance. re- 
patos gad of female voices ; no other machine 
can do it. 


Bettiai’s Micro-Diephragms for Phonographs and 
._ Graphophones, Supplies, etc. 


Specialty Classic and popular made Oy 
* leading performers and 
world famed artists. A most complete operatic 
repertoire. Catalogue P sent free if you men- 
tion Musical Courter. 

BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 
110 Pifth Avenue, <«- << «= New York. 








BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


MABELLE LOUISE 


BOND, 


CONTRALTO. 

Concert, Recitals and Musicales. 
CONCER1 DIRECTION: 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
501 & 502 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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and Sciences and its advisory board to tender to you, as 
conductor, and through you to the members of the Brook- 
lyn Saengerbund, the cordial thanks of the Department of 
Music of the Institute for the very beautiful and impressive 
concert given by the Saengerbund Society in Association 
Hall on Wednesday evening, May 17, before the members 
of the Institute and the friends of the Department of Music. 
I beg leave to take this opportunity to congratulate you and 
the society upon the excellent singing by the chorus, and | 
trust the pleasant relations which have been formed this 
year between the Brooklyn Saengerbund and the Depart- 
ment of Music of the Institute may be continued for many 
years. Very cordially yours, 
“FRANKLIN W. Hooper, 
“Director of the Institute.” 
A number of small musicales were held on Tuesday 





evening. Hugo Troetschel’s pupils gave a recital at 
Wissner Hall, at which they were assisted by Miss Helena 
Stursberg, soprano. The Hoadley Musical Society, the 
oldest amateur orchestra in Brooklyn, held its closing 
meeting at the Germania Club house, the program being 
followed by dancing. There are sixty active members, 
with Carl Venth as leader. The Haydn Choral Society 
tendered a testimonial to its leader, Millard F. Cook, at 
Immanuel Congregational Church. This society was 
iormed in 1893, with nineteen charter members, and now 
numbers forty-eight, with the unusual preponderance of men 
there being thirty-two as against sixteen women. Thomas 
Grant Austin gave a musical at the Knapp, at which he 
was assisted by a number of artists, including the String 
Quartet, composed of Messrs. Nova, Tressett, Eisner and 
Reidrich. 

Wednesday evening a pupils’ concert was given by 
Alexander Rihm, at Wissner Hall. It comprised fifteen 
numbers, played by quite young people, who showed real 
ability. Prof. E. M. Bowman's Temple Orchestra and 
Cornet Band had its first annual concert at the Baptist 
Temple, the selections played being patriotic in character 
In the afternoon Mme. Grosse-Thomason gave the last 
of her series of pupils’ recitals at Chandler's Hall. As 
most of those studying under her are quite advanced, 
these have been much more enjoyable than the usual 
pupils’ recital. 

On Thursday the Laurier Musical Society gave its 
closing musical of the season at the home of its president 
Miss Elsie Ray Eddy 
Miss Eddy, soprano; Miss Eva C. Quintard, contralto; 
Adolph B. Rodenbeck, bass; the Misses Hodgson, Miss 
Amelia Warren Gray and Miss Clyde McCarroll, pianists 
Miss Grace Ryan and Miss Johanna Ophiils, violinists, 
and Miss Eddy, accompanist. H. J. Richardson, ‘cellist, 
was the guest of the club, and played the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn” and “Passepied,” Gillet. The club numbers in 
cluded the fourth Polonaise, Chopin; “Spring Song,” 
Buck, contralto solo; a trio for two violins and a piano, 
Hille; piano duets, second Rhapsodie, Liszt, and the 
‘Torchlight Dance of the Brides of Cashmere,” Rubin- 
stein; soprano solos, “Visions,” d’Hardelot, and “My 


Club members taking part were 


Own True Love,” Bemberg; piano solos, Prelude in D 
flat, Chopin, and Etude in C, Rubinstein; bass solo, “ ’Tis 

Not True,” Mattei; trio for violins and piano, “Arie aus 
Orfes ed Euridice,” Haydn. Miss Eddy is a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger. 

August Arnold, pianist; William Grafing King, violin- 
ist, and other artists took part in a musical given by the 
Loving Link Club on Saturday evening at Memorial Hall 
In the morning the thirty-sixth concert this season was 
held in Robert Thallon’s studio. Mrs. Alma Webster 
Powell assisted, and the program was as follows: 


Overture, Ruy Blas..........-..+-- . Mendelssohn 


Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticama.................. ; . Mascagni 
Soprano solos 

You and 3... dasbeeeditsces ees aes . . Lehmann 

Der Nussbaum............... Schumann 
Nooturne, GC BERG cssccdccccccsgecccccccccceue Jrécebcdescécosec ee 
The Last Hope.. doedbicctbosdtahbodedboedd Gottschalk 
Soprano solo, aria, Qune ‘of the Night (Magic Flute)... Mozart 
Overture, Tannhauser........... Jess» ba baste oh .Wagner 


A. E. B. 


THE. 








Mr. “‘Erminie”’ Jacobs Divorced. 
Lonpown, June 5 
RS. CLARA JAKOBOWSKI, widow of Alfred 
Brown, of Buffalo, N. Y., petitioned last week for a 
divorce from her husband, Edward Jakobowski, a musician, 
on the ground of his adultery. The court to-day awarded 
her an absolute decree.—Sun. 


Mottl, d’Albert, Rebicek and Others. 

Such great luminaries as Mottl, d’Albert, Rebicek, Win- 
derstein, Feidler contribute rare letters of tribute to Mlle. 
Elsa Ruegger’s great talent. Manager Thrane is justified 
in being enthusiastic over his successful negotiations with 
this wonderful little lady. Mlle. Ruegger will certainly 
create a sensation. We quote a few abridged letters, which 
are of interest: 

To M. Ysaye: 

I know Miss Elsa Ruegger as an extremely talented, 
graceful and very serious artist, whom I wish to recom- 
mend warmly to all concert directors. 

Feiix Mortt, 
General Musical Director 


KARLSRUHE, May, 1800 


Miss E. Ruegger is, in spite of her youth, one of the 
greatest violoncellists of our day. I had the greates: 
pleasure in hearing her play. I find her tone, her musical 
taste and her execution most excellent, and am sure that 
all connoisseurs must confirm my opinion. 

EuGen pv’ ALBERT. 

May, 1895 


Miss Elsa Ruegger’s artistic execution as violoncellist 
are so extraordinary that I must give her the most favora 
ble certificate. She does not only possess the cardinal vir- 
tues of string instrumentalists—beautiful tone, pure intona 
tion—but knows how to touch the inmost heart of her hear- 
ers through her most exquisite expression. In one word, I 
never met in my whole director career a violoncellist who 
in every regard could answer in such degree artistic perfec- 
tions. Joseru Resicek, 
Konig]: Kapellmeister, Dirigent der Philharmonischer 

Concerts in Berlin. 

MAY, 1809. 


LE&rpsic, May 15, ist 

I recommend the violoncello virtuosa, Miss Elsa Rueg 
ger, as a thoroughly accomplished artist to all concert com 
mittees. 

The very charming young young lady has played repeat 
edly under my conductorship, and has each time met with 
entire success with both press and public. Her tone is of 
wonderful beauty, her technic absolutely sure. Miss Elsa 
Ruegger is, to my mind, one of the most sympathetic ar 
tists who have appeared during the last few years 

HANs WINDERSTEIN, Kapellmeister, 
Conduetor of the Philharmonic Concerts in Leipsic, Halle 
and Magdeburg 
St. PETERSBURG, May 1), 1800 

Most gladly I accede with your wish and state the im- 
mense success which your appearance met with at the con 
cert of the Russian Impe rial Musical Society, which I con 








MUSICAL COURIER. Sl 


ducted. ‘oa. are certainly one of the most brilliant in your 
profession (art). 
With best wishes for your future artistic career, 
Yours very truly, 
Max ERpMONNSDORFER, 
Kapellmeister of the Imperial Russian Musical Society 
St. Petersburg. 


HAMBURG, May I7, 1800 

I state with great pleasure that in Miss Elsa Ruegger | 
have learned to know an exceptionally charming violoncello 
talent ; splendid technic, beautiful, penetrating tone and ex 
quisite and noble interpretation seem to me chiefly remark 
able in her highly charming playing. By a perfect mastery 
of her instrument, Miss Elsa Ruegger wins irresistibly the 
hearts of all her listeners, as well as by her evidently great 
talent, her extraordinary power and her delightful person 
ality. MAX FYepier, 
Kapellmeister and Conductor of the Symphonic Concerts 

Hamburg. 





C. A. Kaiser. 

C. A. Kaiser, the tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, has 
just placed himself under the sole management of Charles 
L. Young. This will necessitate the refusal of the engage 
ments offered him from abroad for operatic and concert 
work by Managers Wolff and Crelinger; likewise a still 
further postponement of his singing in Bayreuth Two 
summers ago Mr. Kaiser was to sing for Frau Cosima 
Wagner, an engagement arranged through letters from the 
late Anton Seidl and the personal endeavor of Herr Fried 
richs, the great Bayreuth Beckmesser and Alberich. This 
was prevented at the time by previous operatic engage 
ments. He has interpreted such parts as Walther in 
“Meistersinger,” Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Raoul in 
‘Huguenots,” Siegfried in “G6tterdammerung,” and also 
Radames in “Aida,”” Don Octavio in “Don Juan,” and Al 
maviva in “Barber of Seville.” 

This will give an idea of the scope of Mr. Kaiser’s ver 
satility, as Siegfried and Almaviva are but rarely sung by’ 
the same person. Mr. Kaiser was bound by contract with 
the New York Cathedral to return, and he has sung like 
wise at many New York concerts; in such works as “The 
Passion” (“St. Matthew’s”), of Bach; “St. Francis,” of 
Tinel; “Requiem,” by Verdi; “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Saint-Saéns. “The Resurrection of Lazarus,” by Pevosi, 
is also now upon his repertory. He has also sung “The 
Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn Society, of Bogton, 
and With Albani, Alves and Bispham 

This is the first time that Mr. Kaiser has been underfany 
management, having refused many offers to sing outside of 
New York, his teaching having prevented him from ac 
cepting them. He has, however, been induced to sing 
more in his own country, and prior to visiting Bayreuth 
Mr. Kaiser has a most valued collection of press clippings 
from the newspapers of this country and Europe 


Saville in London, 


A cable from Vienna states that Madame Saville left 
there for London May 31. She is to appear at Covent Gar 
den during the season. She will begin her American tour 
under Victor Thrane’s management in September. Already 
a number of engagements have been booked , 


PEABODY ‘CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 








OF BALTIMORE. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Faculty of thirty eminent European and American Professors. 


[ <. 


—CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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THE PAUR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, 


QUEEN’S HALL 


CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor 


PROMENADE CONCE RTS (London), 


HENRY J. WOOD. Conductor 


Tour of 1899-{900, Address CARL ORGAN CONCERTS, 39 West 25th St., NEW YORK. 





From the introduction of . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION 


As applied to the Pianoforte, by JOHN W. TUFTS, we 
quote the following: 


‘** Its chief aim is to diminish the number of rules which 
should govern the player in the interpretation of musical 
notation, and to define through the representation the par- 
ticular action of finger, wrist or arm necessary to produce 
the result desired by the composer; for this, sign language 
is the only medium between him and his interpreter.” 


TECHNIC and NOTATION, by JOHN W. TUFTS, is a 
work of standard value, and certainly one of the most 
important upon these subjects that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a book of 136 pages, large quarto, well 
gotten out. Price, $1.25. 


Published by 


(CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
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189 KEARNY STREET, t 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal,, May 30, 1890. j 


Irwin Hasseti’s RECITAL. 

AST Thursday evening a talented young student by the 
L name of Irwin Eveleth Hassell gave a farewell piano 
recital at Sherman-Clay Hall. The 
ranged for the purpose of speculation, neither was it the 
sense of this recital to claim artistic distinction for the 
young man to which he would be entitled. But, acting 
a ccording to the advice of a few friends, the parents of 
the young man decided to give his admirers an oppor- 
tunity to listen to his playing once more before he left 
for Europe, so that they may be able to note the improve- 
ment on his return. 


affair was not ar- 


* * * 


As usual those who were foremost in their urgent re- 
quest for the entertainment shone by their absence, and 
those who were not so lavish in their effusions were 
present. They formed a large audience, and by their 
liberal applause passed their judgment upon the work of 
their gifted friend. In passing this criticism I take into 
consideration that Mr. Hassell has studied but three and 
one-half years, that he confesses his incompleteness by 
announcing his intention to go abroad, and also by being 
of a modest disposition and ever ready to admit that he 
is not yet a finished artist. 


i 


Barring the usual irregularities which creep into the 
work of every student, no matter how gifted he may 
be, and even among the professional artists in some in- 
Mr. Hassell manifested the characteristics of 
genius. He possesses keen judgment as to interpreta- 
tion, although it may not be as ripe yet as it will neces- 
sarily become when he comes into the right atmosphere, 
and his technic is remarkably fluent. MacDowell’s 
‘Woodland Sketches” were played with an execution not 
frequent in one so young. Another fact which must not 
be overlooked is the young student’s pedaling. To use the 
pedal properly cannot be taught. It must come by in- 
spiration. There are very few pianists who have the 
proper idea as to the use of the pedal, and because Hassell 
has this gift by instinct, his future (always providing that 
he comes into the right hands and continues his ambitious 
perseverance) will reveal a fine artist to us. 


stances, 


x * * 


I couid continue to dwell upon his attack, the signs of 
temperament—undeveloped as yet, but nevertheless 
plainly audible, but I think I have said all that can be said. 
Why continue to reiterate? Suffice it to say that Irwin 
Hassell is a fortunate student to have an opportunity to 
nurse the genius that evidently dwells within him. He 
should be careful now to make good use of this oppor- 
tunity, so that when he returns after the conclusion of his 
studies, his parents and his friends will be able to exclaim 
joyfully, “I told you so.” 

* K * 


The program was as follows: 


Soamnta, OP. Messen do cecn dhtbacscctdecadeecesviiansedes hadbehseoes Chopin 
Press Club Quartet. 
~ 


Waibe 5 Have Fees. sian hii wideie OS Did. isa VRE Tosti 





MR. VICTOR THRANE 





Woodland Sketches 
To a Wild Rose, Will o’ the Wisp, At an old Trysting Place, 

in Autumn, From an Indian Lodge, To a Water Lily, From 
Uncle Remus, A Deserted Farm, By the Brook, Told at 





Sunset. 
WENT 0 Chediiee tagnevedts qoovensboovensens bbevedig sbheduwedode Schumann 
| ee eT eee 
PORSEEE, FE Babee. ccvecccccqustvsses se conndbenesedvesecouesescered Chopin 

Press Club Quartet. 

SETGRRES ccvccccccccsnsshesOds opbtospescdinceocdcoccccdspeecce esp ee 
OR: FP SR tal gecwevsdscesuiescecsoqewscecebivcerbaceded Chopin 
RQUNED  svasvaceagecocccssienabondbaneescceceseoccoesvcouctsosenes Hassell 
BRD cadnsocovenésescveccesssasédetgoctovegeccensiectoceuctenpsnet Hassel! 
EE on dngesvéccccéqcannsavelibtisdbabeicssdsteaseeve Wagner- Liszt 

> mi 


AuF WIeDERSEHEN, Herr STarK/ 

The army of sincere friends and admirers of Ferdinand 
Stark, the popular leader of the Zinkand Orchestra, were 
very sorry to learn that their ‘“Lieblings-Musiker” is 
about to bid farewell to San Francisco in order to fill an 
engagement at Denver and Colorado Springs. During 
the two years of his residence in this city Mr. Stark has 
gained the respect and affection of all who know him, 
not only because of his sterling character as a man, but 
also because of his superior talent as an exemplary 
musician. Not until he assumed the duties of music di- 
rector was the elegant Café Zinkand patronized by the 
largest circle of local society that ever congregated at a 
place of this kind. And why should not the public listen 
to Mr. Stark’s inspiring music? He is most emphatically 
the best director of light music I ever heard. He has the 
knack to extract from a small orchestra a volume that 
would deceive one into the belief that twice the number of 
men were playing. He executes the Strauss waltzes with 
a dash and graceful rhythm that never fail to enthuse 
his hearers. Not only as a leader, but 1s a soloist, Mr. 
Stark possesses extraordinary merit, to which fact the 
nightly audiences at the Zinkand can amply testify. There 
is nothing cheap about Mr. Stark’s music. He is an ideal 
musician and wherever he goes his work will quickly be 
appreciated. For the sake of San Francisco I hope that 
he will soon return to us. 

a oe 


MISCELLANEOUS NEwsS. 


The Loring Club gave its fourth concert of the twenty- 
second season at Odd Fellows’ Hall on Tuesday, May 16. 
It would be superfluous to reiterate the advantage that 
this organization enjoys, for they are well known. Suffice 
it to say that the ensemble work was even better than at 
the previous concert. 
José, was the vocal soloist. The young lady has a flex- 
ible and soft soprano, which never fails to please an 
audience. It is therefore not surprising that she was the 
recipient of much applause. Miss Ruth W. Loring played 
a piano solo with much skill and execution. 


* * * 


The piano recital of Pierre Douillet was one of those few 
pupil recitals that may be termed enjoyable. Mr. Douillet 
is one of those conscientious teachers who know exactly the 
scope of their pupils’ musical intelligence and gives them 
works within reach. This method of teaching is made very 
difficult at present, because the pupils and their parents de- 





ee 
HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 





Miss Marie Lena Voltz, of San | 


mand difficult works, and if they cannot obtain compliance 
with their wishes from one teacher they go to another. 
However, Mr. Douillet has backbone enough to assert his 
rights as a teacher, which includes the selection of music 
for his pupils. I had only the pleasure to hear Miss Minnie 
Alice Tuck, who mastered the selection she played fairly 
well, and would have done still better had she not suc 
cumbed to “stage fright,” which induced her to hurry up 
matters. Mr. Douillet’s solos denoted delicacy of touch, 
healthy attack and fluency of technic, coupled with that re 
fined sense of sympathetic temperament that reveals the 
musician by birth. Mrs. Pierre Douillet undertook a dif 
ficult task when she decided to sing Liszt s ‘“Loreley.” But 
it must be admitted that she acquitted herself nobly of her 
task. There is nothing brilliant about Mrs. Douillet’s voice, 
but it is so true, devoid of all trivial vibrato effects, and 
making the impression of having undergone thorough and 
conscientious training. Edward Xavier Roelker, Mrs 
Douillet’s teacher, no doubt understands how to cultivate 
a voice. Mr. Douillet was assisted by the Marquardt String 
Quartet, which included John Marquardt, first violin; Her 
man Pupke, second violin; Carl Baumgaertel, viola, and 
Francisco Bracamonte, ‘cello 
> * * 

Master Eugene Blanchard, pupil of Prof. F. Katzenbach, 
gave a piano recital at Byron Mauzy Hall last Wednesday 
He was assisted by Miss Lillian Merrihew, s 


evening. 
prano; Mrs. John Madden, alto; 
Mrs. H. C. Lewis, accompanist, and F. Katzenbach, pianist 


Robert Lloyd, baritone; 


+ t * 

J. H. Pratt, for eight years organist at St. Mary the Vir 
gin Church, resigned his position. Mr. Pratt is an excellent 
mvsician, and his retirement will prove a great loss to the 
church. 

+ © > 

Carl Schwertfeger has organized a quartet consisting of 
Messrs. Lawrence, first Mordock, tenor ; 
Ehten, baritone, and Kneiss, bass 


* + * 


tenor ; second 


Last Thursday musical program of the Exhibition of In 
dustrial Arts held at the Mechanics’ Pavilion, was in charge 


of Mrs. Anna von Meyerinck. The program was as fol 
lows: 
CNIS co cde cécvocccesveseses Jeclents ‘a Mendelssohn 
Meyerinck Club 
Ninon sntdietuedhescceseectesvcoegios Tost 
Maude Fay 
Salve Dimora, from Faust................. Gounod 


H. Bradley Smith 
Duet, Hungarian Dance........... 


Carolyn Rope 


sesigpad , . Brahms 
and Maude Fay 


Sing, Smile, Slumber Gounod 


Else Griger 


Tenor solo, selected. 


heasapebeeeonee Mendelssohn 


Meyerinck Club 
At the piano, Arthur Fickensther 


Chorus 


+. » - 
Henry Heyman had the good fortune to be intrusted 


with the direction of the musical program at the graduating 
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REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON. 


Most centrally located. 
European Plan. 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
TERMS 
From $1.50 per day 
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Room and Bath $2.00 
per day and upwards 
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SEASON 1899-1900. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY PIANIST. 





Address 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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exercises of the University of California. All who attended 
were unanimous in their praise and contended that this was 
the best program they ever had. Mr. Heyman deserves to 
be congratulated. By the way, he was also the recipient of 
a token of esteem from the Kneisel Quartet in the shape of 
a magnificent gold headed ebony cane with the inscription: 
“Souvenir from his friends, the Kneisel Quartet.” 
” om . 

Giulio Minetti left San Francisco last Saturday in order 
to spend his vacation East. He has just concluded arrange- 
ments for another season of string quartet chamber music 
concerts, and at his return will begin rehearsals. The 
musical public of San Francisco should patronize Mr 
Minetti’s concerts liberally, for they are certainly deserv- 
ing of it. The members are: Giulio Minetti, first violin; 
Eugene Carlmuller, second violin; Charles Heinsen, 
viola, and Arthur Weiss, ’cello 

ALFRED METZGER. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop. 

There are few sopranos in greater demand at present than 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, whose success is familiar to all 
readers of THe Musicat Courrer. Arrangements have just 
been perfected by Chas. L. Young to direct Mrs. North- 
rop’s tour next season. In speaking to a representative of 
Tue Musicat Courter the other day, Mr. Young said: 
“I am highly gratified over the brilliant success Mrs. North 
rop has made throughout the country. In fact, no better 
evidence of her popularity could be given than the many 
letters I receive daily asking for her early appearance dur- 


ing the season.” 





Madame Genevra Johnstone-Bishop. 

This admired soprano, assisted by Harold von Mick 
witz, piamist, gave a concert for the St. Cecilia Choral 
Club, of Dallas, Tex., and presented this fine program: 
Ah Perfido 


Beethoven 


Madame Bishop 


Etude . pase ; +" .. Chopin 
Novelette .. oo . sous ; pi A ..... Schumann 
Herr Von Mickwitz 

Songs 
Love’s Dilemma Richardson 
Dein ._Bohm 
Sehnsucht .. . sehwene .. Bohm 
Arditi 


Se Saran Rose. >sendanael 


Oratorio aria, Let the Bright Seraphim. H.niel 
Madame Bishop - 
oes -_ > a A oe . Bach-Saint-Saéns 
5 Mickwitz 


Bourrée 
Minuet, of 


Herr Von Mickwitz 
Songs- 


Gabriella ....... .. Pizzi 


Queen Lilioukalani (written during her imprisonment and 
presented to Madamé Bishop. Sung in Hawaiian.) 


Evermore Lost to Me..........++-+++: esse babeos Bach 
Scene and aria, Jewel Song, Faust (;ounod 
Madame Lishop 

The audience was large and every number on the pro- 
gram was encored. The newspapers of Dallas gave Mme 


Johnstone-Bishop some handsome notices 


f- OR SALE—Second-hand pipe organ; two manuals 
and pedals, combination movements, balanced swell 
pedal, &c.; twenty-eight speaking registers, three on 
pedal; standard make; first-class condition Emmons 


Howard, Westfield, Mass 


> 
O VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage 
ments for concerts and oratorio can secure auditions for 
the purpose of selecting from among them such voices and 
artists as are prepared to accept engagements for next 
season. 

It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory, and who are, in the estimation 
of the teachers, competent to sing in public. Address New 
York Manager. care of Tae Musicat Courter 


FOURTEENTH SEMI-ANNUAL AND 


Ain TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
SOUSA 


BAND 
January 


to June, | of) 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
ASTOR COURT, NEW YORK. 





MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[ This Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


EARLY six months have passed since the inaugura 
tion of the Public School Music Department in Tue 
MusicaL Courter. Several supervisors have devoted 
themselves to the task of aiding in the furthering of the 
project, and a goodly number have written letters voicing 
their appreciation of the new move. 

Rather than feeling altogether discouraged that all 
supervisors do not recognize the benefit to be derived 
from this column, we incline to be much encouraged that 
there are a few unselfish, ambitious, interested supervisors 
Some one may chance upon this article and exclaim, “The 
insinuation that supervisors who have taken no part are 
selfish and uninterested, is unfair.” Well, “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” When the plain facts are acknow! 
edged that this is the only paper in the country that con 
ducts such a department, that the thousands of supervisors 
in the country have not other channel for interchange of 
thought, that its columns are open to anyone who chooses 
to discuss the interests of school music, that free, honest 
discussion has been particularly called for, the dead silence 
of supervisors, or the letters which its editor has received 
telling of great joy that such a work is going on, coupled 
with a plea of too little time to take a hand in, is it not 
fair to accuse the fraternity of lack of heartfelt interest? 
If where there is one there were twenty who took hold of 
this matter and would aid in the shaking and awaking of 
the sleeper, the reforms necessary would come quicker 
than they will with less shaking. When a man is in a dead 
stupor it takes a tremendous shaking to arouse him, and 
other sleepers will have no interest in the matter 

The awakening must be done by those who are awake 
and recognize the danger. Just at this time all school mu 
sic supervisors are very busy with finishing up the school 
year and getting ready for graduations. By a little stretch 
ing of the mantle of charity they may be excused from do 
ing much writing for the next four weeks, and then the 
long summer vacation will come and they must be again 
excused until the beginning of the school year. I dare not 
follow this out to a logical conclusion, for they will say 
with the beginning of the school year: “We are too busy 
now with the work of our schools.”” We are holding on to 
the few who are alive and expect the ranks to swell. We 
have marked in our minds the names and locations of a 
few who are anxious about the interests of school music 
ives and give them re 


and we pray God to spare their 
newed vigor from the summer’s rest 
The call for an independent conference of supervisors, to 


be held during this summer, has met with response from | 
about a dozen. Only two of them have I ever seen, but I 
warrant that they are all stirring, ambitious supervisors, and | 


, | 
a conference of even a dozen would be very helpful to our | 


interests. The fact of so many sleepers only augments the 
necessity of the few live ones working with unflagging zeal 
I honestly wonder that music in the public schools is tol 
erated. If the actual facts could be obtained of how many 
supervisors there were in the land, how many knew of the 
public school music department of THe MusicaL Courter 
how many took the paper, how many read it, or had any 
desire to, how many had responded in any way to the 
cry for help, how many denounced it, or took no interest in 
it because it did not espounse the cause of the particular 
published music system which they teach; if, I say, all 
these facts could be accurately gathered and presented to 
the school boards of the land, I wonder if it would help to 
open their eyes to lamentable conditions of school music 


' 


as represented by its supervisors? I wonder if it would 


Ovide Musin 
Violin School. 


Summer Term begins July 1. 


OVIDE MUSIN. 
ALBERT ZIMMER. 


Instruction from foundation to finishing. Open throughout the year. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 











Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. 
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have a tendency to increase their faith in the ones who 
champion the cause of music in their midst, or if it would 
tend to weaken their faith in their supervisor of music? 
Older and more famous supervisors may feel no need of 
the help of this department, but younger supervisors need 
the help of the older ones, and the interests of school music 
cry out for the help of its best men and women 

The lectures by Louis C. Elson, given under the aus 
pices of the high schools at Amherst, Mass.; Westfield, 
Mass., and Torrington, Conn., were exceedingly interest 
ing and instructive, and each of these schools realized a 
financial profit therefrom. The money will be expended 
for books for the musical libraries of these schools 

The Torrington high school has added about $125 
worth of books upon musical subjects during this school 
year: Grove’s “Musical Dictionary,” Nauman’s “History 
of Music,” “Half Hours with Famous Composers,” ‘‘Fa 
mous Composers and Their Works,” and many smaller 
books upon musical subjects. The musical history class 
takes Toe Musicat Courter, thus keeping abreast of 
musical thought and intelligence 

The Torrington high school gave “Olivette” Friday, 
June 2, and a matinee Saturday, June 3. Everything in 
connection therewith was done by the pupils of the school 
and the piano parts were taken by the regular high school 
pianist 





The long time supervisor of school music Mr. Jones, of 
Northampton, has been obliged to resign, and the position 
has been given to Ralph Baldwin, the well-known organist 
and chorus leader, of Northampton 

J. Arthur Mealand, of Greenfield, who has been very 
successful in the supervision of music, has received the 
appointment as supervisor of music for the town of Am 
herst, to succeed Sterrie A. Weaver, who has resigned to 
take the place of teacher of music at the Westfield Normal 
School 

Several articles of interest will appear in this column 
during the next few weeks 


Miss Hortense Hibbard was married to Dr. Eugene 
Howard, in New York, last Saturday They sailed for 
Europe June 6 on the Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse. Mrs 


Howard's sister accompanied her 


MILLER,“ 
EDITH J. 
. ORATORIO. 


CONCERTS. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Agency, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rhsinberger. 


Classes fer Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed Octeber 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 


ASTLE SQUARE OPERA COMPANY, 


SEASON 1898-1900. 











Applicants for Chorus and Small Parts, 
either New York or Chicago Company, 
apply Stage Door American Theatre, 
Forty-first Street, 10 a. m., Thursday 
morning, June 8 ; principals by letter. 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., 
American Theatre, New York. 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
= SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, Berlin; 
Henschel, London. 


Studio: 40 West 25th St., New York. 








SARA____ 


ANDERSON, 


~— Soprano. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, .. . 
. « « 131 East 17th Street. 
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Patti and Rudolf King. 

UDOLF KING, the Kansas City pianist, has just re- 
R ceived from Mme. Adelina Patti the following letter, 
which is self-explanatory : 

CRAIG-Y-Nos CAsTLe, May 20, 1899. 
Dear Strk—Replying to your favor of May 5, the Baroness 
Patti Cederstrém desires me to thank you for same, and to 
say that she has no intention of going to America just yet, 
and knows nothing of the Journal report you refer to. With 
compliments, yours faithfully, 
H. J. D. Atcock, Secretary. 
The words “just yet” are significant. 








Helene Noldi. 


An important engagement was that announced Saturday, 
whereby Miss Helene Noldi, the brilliant young soprano, 
was secured for the season of grand opera in this city, and 
later for the City of Mexico. The arrangements were per- 
fected through her manager, Charles L. Young. Miss 
Noldi’s future will be watched with interest. During the 
past season she was a member of the Scalchi Concert Com- 
pany, and the praise which was bestowed upon her by the 
press throughout the country attests her merit as a singer. 





Petschnikoff! How? 

Since the announcement of Petschnikoff’s American 
tour Manager Thrane’s office force is besieged every day 
by anxious musicians seeking information as to how to 
pronounce the name Petschnikoff. Mr. Thrane is keep- 
ing a record of the numerous ludicrous attempts at pro- 
nunciation, and says he will soon have an interesting 
collection of ‘How to pronounce Petschnikoff,” and will 
offer a prize to the winner. 





Achille Alberti. 

This baritone, who was a member of the Scalchi Concert 
Company last season, divided honors with the famous con- 
tralto and won many handsome notices. He had some flat- 
tering offers a few days since, through his manager, Charles 
L. Young, to sing in a series of concerts. These he de- 
clined, preferring to rest during the summer. It is likely 
that next season he will have a busy time, for already a 
number of bookings have been made for him. Regarding 
Alberti’s singing in Chicago, the /nter-Ocean of that city 
said: 

It would be hard to find many better singers of reputation than 
Signor Alberti. His rendition of the prologue to “Pagliacci” was 


a revelation. He won a triumph at the start. He sang the prologue 
from “Il Pagliacci” as brilliantly as ever we heard it sung, and gave 
to the “Toreador Song,” from “Carmen,” plenty of dramatic force. 
His voice in volume and quality is better than most of the voices 
heard here recently in grand opera, while his use of it is artistic in 
the highest degree. 

The Chicago Tribune said: 

There was nothing unexpected in the good results attained by 
Signor Alberti, whose fine baritone voice and good style were warmly 
appreciated. The “Pagliacci prologue was excellently rendered, and 
the “Toreador” song, which he gave as an encore, brought him great 
applause. 





Marguerite Stillwell. 

A young pianist, a blonde and very beautiful—and an 
American, too—recently arrived from Europe. Her name 
is Marguerite Stillwell. She has played numerous im- 
portant engagements in Europe. Since her arrival she 
has invaded the precincts of the most prominent New York 
composers, conductors, managers and critics, the result 
of which ended in a prominent manager making her a 
definite proposition, which she is still considering. 





Miss Lillian Gibbs Boyd’s Pupils. 


Miss Lillian Gibbs Boyd, pianist, will give her annual 
pupils’ musicale Saturday, June 10, at her residence, No. 
345 West Fiftieth street. The program includes fourteen 
numbers by as many pupils, and the awarding of prizes to 
pupils for excellence. 


The program will be: 
DOE poveddssses ss cesoscccbnetbhens ocbcontnsbtocuncesectsssyeges Streabbog 


WR, FRR Biss + cc cccccopedsncacsenocetigeswcoceccunses . Lichner 
Emelina Argiello 
SEE hind be chap cb ioededcdavbdoressddbeecdssicopbonsdes Batterman 
Bessie Harper. 
Bsn bn<hapswcosenesacssntesepondteedtaneiiancobsenetives ences 
Baby Lenore Argiiello. 

Pilgrihs’ Chorus, by Wagner, arranged by...............-+.005: Borst 
SE Th iin od ove deter ghdbsaetaididece tinciosdsedcer tesa Cohen 
Jennie Miller 
SE ila. s4055 chads sscsadgiebdercsdimentvospobibesoncs Lichner 
Ofilio Argiello 
ee FO CO sits salted ccs vilinmeierredesdpenceiesecue . Wilson 
May Allen 
ey aa Medcdabis bh icdcboobohepsdqebedncdatiotecdeduisddasentes Bohm 
RE Sc bititbakdcinnnddst dapcebnibeshi Win cetvecdhbetdusbtined Cohen 
Catherine Downs. 

ROUND WINNS uiod os cpveaatetdecoulesesessobhele cote ccsecvesses Bohm 
Quartet from Lucia di Lammermoor, transcribed by...... Goerdeler 
James Harper. 

SEED "alts 15545% cacedcetedadpabsbetderadentibesdoacagneesasbiwet Klein 
ED, copicccocesdiahensiosnbebeqieassrbertse ces sted Gobbaert 
Lucila Argiello 
at CL. hind eteve reqeiannbesveddobiseiveebicacedneses santas Bohm 
i ichesaddecdnseronaginbestedineheohuds sviedaseseesees Smith 


Marie Arns. 








MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED. 


3723 Olive St., St. Louis. 





SE GNET SUNINOD cS bcp dab. 0sda0eebscodbucd etn sccceves anaRD 

Pe SS bios eb ling Dede cad bb ddd 640s bb este detec scacewes Leybach 
- Marion Kee 

EE NE Nai och pda eta dkagaaeaeiie aabbewsahbesonadh Von Weber 

POO chccveis cudss vidbtewidbadbchabeadh odes’ costsvdccvestasbioe Jinsky 


Lillian Gibbs Boyd. 
Prizes will be awarded for excellency in study during the past 
year to Marie Arns and Marion Kee. 





A Meritorious Work. 


Louis V. Saar’s String Quartet in G (manuscript) was 
played at Mr. and Mrs. Chapman’s home in Brooklyn by 
Messrs. Bagner, Knecht, Schafer and Boucher, who played 
the entire work artistically and to the extreme satisfaction 
of the composer and his many friends who were present. 
The work is well constructed, original and strong. 





Still Another. 


The Dutch pianist, Martinus Sieveking, will tour Amer- 
ica under Victor Thrane’s management the coming sea- 
son. It is understood that he has prepared an extensive 
repertory of modern works, and has prepared two new 
concertos by eminent composers, which have not as yet 
been heard in this country. 





Has Gone to Study Abroad. 

Miss Bessie Silberfeld, W. H. Semnacher’s richly gifted 
pupil, has gone to Germany to complete her musical educa 
tion. It has not been decided yet whether she will study 
with Jedliczka, Busoni or Raif, but it will probably be with 
the former. 
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Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
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Steinway & Sons or 
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ETTA C. KEIL, 


atorio, Concerts, Recitals, 


3354 Pifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


wa. M. STEVENSON, 
Voice Production and Singing 


Standard Building, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 








wattttnrweeee---3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. ba 
Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, | ‘‘CONSTANT.” 
Ensemble Pianists “ EVERMORE,” . | JAMES J. ROHAN, 
3220 Pine Street, St. Louis. | ‘‘ ANDALUSIAN SERENADE. BARITONE. 
: Alfred G. Robyn’s new great successes. 
Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., Recitals. : 


Vocal Culture. 


3714 4 Pine Gwent, St. Louis. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. ay {aover. You Manzani oeeee ST. LOUIS, m0. 














Concert aud Theatrica! Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


S& Vie Rondinelli P. P., 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


1 baritone in pees ee most important Metropolitan College of Masi 


od dalectineanetant Geceten. 

Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


oice Culture. 


ALEX ANDER HENNEMAN, 





E. vhapeanme MILLER, 


tion, Piano, 
2 East 14th Street, New York. | [ion ites St and Centeal Pari, W 


VOCAL CULTURE. 0 “ 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 


CHARLES GALLOWAY, 

Church and Concert Organist. 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris. 

At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis. 

Lessons given on large Three-Manua! Organ. 
Address : 3800 a Ave., St. Louis 





J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
anist, 


Church of the 7 — wy Recitals, Instruc- 
armony. Lo at the 
«+ New York 








FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagemeats managed and negotiated 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, | The most esteemed ageacy ia italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


and for Paris, London and New York. 


MILAN. 


* IL MONDO ARTISTICO.”” 


sin hs Ao, TALS. 


THE ART OF SINGING —Coachiag a Specialty. 
Voice examined daily from 2 to 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 3 P. M. (except Wednesdays). 





VOICE ERRO Defective Voice use 

le in Speech and Song 
permanently corrected. yi and all forms 
of speech impediments removed. Messrs. CHURCH 
& BYRNE, Specialists, Church’s Auto-Voce Insti- 
tute, 9 Pembroke St., Toronto. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 





STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avcauc, NEW YORK. Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 266 Sherbourne St. 








Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
(Pupil of Mme. Laxp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. | Verdi, 
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omas, Massenet, 
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ty ta V (Bulldiag the of ‘aris Conservatory, pupil o' me Viardot- 
Specia Ni wap ead A Faw Deh Correction oo. Sap in the art of singing, study of 


CHEV. CH. LOVAT! CAZZULANI, waa 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
principal theatres of E 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS. 


ney and Rated ngage york 


or Toronto College of Music, Toronto. 








oat’ Ye Ponchielli, 


ice. French. German a 


ELEGANCE OF 4TYL! RTISTIC INTERPRETATION. Italian moderate. 
Repertory in Fraltan, Frouth, Geruman English. Pupit! VIA TORINO, MILAN, “ITALY. Contralto 
FLORENCE: . 13 Via Garibaldi. Pupils aril, be cagaged, witho with out extra charge r 
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SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIASIS, 


Solo Pianist aad Accompanist. 
Address care Musicat Counter. 


Perfection in the Actes Singing, Study of Reper- 

Pract any years of experi- 

ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scaichi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 





Alaete Lacis Baldwin, 


Carnegie ball, Rew Pork. 


GENEVRA "cisior. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 











Oratorio, Concerts, RECITALS. 


j Address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, New York. 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Pietz Ne.. 





BELLE N EWPORT, 


Contral 
Cramato, Concert, | am Recitals. 
© East rgoth Street, New York. 
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D. H. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington ‘PIANOS, LOUISVILLE, 


Valley Gem \ CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURN'SHED ON APPLICATION, mat 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


«PIA NOS. 


Warerooms : 
| 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 








Pactory and Office: 
199-161 EB. 126th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 
EASE 





Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ianos for Export 


Manufacturers can se- 


IANOS. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern 


cure export connections 


by addressing 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Trews, Beussels, seve. EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet ewe Saw geccad, can enter at eng time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestra! Instruments, me of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the su arvision of the Direct- 
aise Modern Languages and English Literature. reg, For Catalogues, addr 
Mises CLARA. BAUR, 
TJourth and Lawrenee Streets, 
Otncinnati, Ohéc. 











i are prepared for positions in Schools 
4 Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Concert or Oratoria 





CONSERVATORY OF [IUSIC AND OPERA ACADETSIlY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
° rts); Julias Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Bole. Principal teachers of the onservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leipholz, a. Mayer-Mahr, iss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
= Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Vam Lier (‘cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. . Gold- 

midt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 








The Stern Conservatory of Music 


22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philnarmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATicC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (compris.ng all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHVOL 

The SUMMER TERM commences APRIL 1. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Bussiler, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
B. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Ernest Hutcheson, Prof. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass. Kempner, Wlady slaw Seidermann, 
Alexander Heinemann, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof 
B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Willy Nicking, W. Ram- 

Imann. 'CELI].O—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FPr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
oyal Music Director, ete. 
(Charges: from 125 Marks ($30)'up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 


Prospectuses may be obtainedfthrough the Conservatory. Pupils received’ at any time. cConsulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M. to! P.M 


FOUNDED, 1850. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rergerence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicar Covurigr. 


Factory at 





THE NEW CHICAGO BO E Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
R e C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
Trice 
ent procuced at Be present age. Cc. Fischer’ "S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for oes excellent qualities and low price. 
50 ARTIST BOW Extensive assortment by the 
best Ronan makers 
Medals MOHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
NATEBRIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and bundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
etc. arerepresented. Largest supply house fer 
Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 


Renowned Reed Instruments. 
&. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 


Meera yi ba Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. ‘‘ The [Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the in- 
Loree Assortment of Double Bass. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
KARL MAYBR, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises which are 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, s and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 &- 36 University Place, New York. 


ef Heanor. 





BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londen, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Repr tative for 

ae ae (Bvette & Scheffer), Werid 
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For six years Mr. Edwin Middleton has been one of the most valued members of the Girard 
Avenue Theater stock company of Philadelphia, and during that time has played more than sixty 
parts, chiefly in character comedy. Spe ashing of Ripans Tabules, Mr. Middleton recently sai 
“There are probably few employments that tax the nerves mere than that of the actor. The ma 
who follows the stage as a calling must be ready at all hours to execute his duties, whether pleasant 
or otherwise, and if his stomach or any other portion of his system is out of order it practically unfits 
him for work. I do not know,” continued he, “ what I would have done on severa asions had 
not been for Ripans Tabules. They have helped me along lerfully at times when I was almos 
too il] to go on the stage. I have long been a sufferer from a cisordered stomach and very frequent] 
have felt extremely nervous about the work I had in hand, but Ripans Tabules have served me as a 
medicine and stimulant in one.”” He says that he could name several of his fellow-professionals 
who could say as much as he for Ripans Tabules. 

Anc¥ style pucket containin » TEN RIPANS TABULES in a pape Cee) ( -y ut giass) isnow fo reale at some 
stores FOR FIVE CENTS This low-priced sort is intenc ea ven P rand the economical. Une dogen 
ont. fivecent cartons (120 tabu) toa) can be had by mail by seutinm, f ne) ents to the KIPaNs (WEMICAL 


yA ny No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—ora single carton (TEN tapuraa} wi 1 be sent for ive cents 
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Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component | GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the | 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. Th A f Arti ti F {| 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | ee en 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. é 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 
ee ee ee Oe Se eee PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . » se ee) Cambridgeport, Mase. 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, : ts ; ‘ White Mountains, N. 8. 


PAP AAA PA 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Foarth and Elm Strects. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 








PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


Preferred by any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHISIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Are at present 
the Leading 


Artists. 


the Most 


Popular and 














